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The Lounger 


AMONG Messrs. Appleton’s more important announcements for im- 
mediate publication are ‘‘ Imperial Democracy,’’ by David Starr 
Jordan, Ph.D., President of Leland Stanford Junior University, a timely 
book presenting the various phases of a democracy’s entrance upon 
imperialism in the light of history as well as recent facts and develop- 
ments; and ‘‘ Alaska and the Klondike,’’ a journey to the New Eldo- 
rado; with hints to the traveller and observations on the physical 
history and geology of the gold regions, the condition of and methods 
of working the Klondike placers, and the laws governing and regulating 
mining in the Northwest Territory of Canada, by Angelo Heilprin, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
The book will be fully illustrated. 


Miss Marlowe will begin her season in New York in October, at 
the Lyric Theatre, when she will produce Mr. Clyde Fitch’s historic 
drama, ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie.’’ I asked Miss Marlowe whether she was 
going to say, ‘‘ Shoot if you must this old gray head,’’ etc., and she 
said no, that Mr. Fitch’s idea of ‘‘ Barbara’’ did not agree with that 
of Mr. Whittier’s. Mr. Fitch makes her a young woman, while the 
Quaker poet made her an old woman. Those who have read the play 
tell me it is one of the most interesting and dramatic that Mr. Fitci: 
has done, and Mr. Frohman expects that it will carry Miss Marlowe 
through a long New York season and into a successful out-of-town 


tour. 
© 
This is the portrait of the late Professor Marsh that I intended to 
print in the May Critic, but printed that of Professor March instead. 
The accident arose from the similarity in the names. An order was 
given for the electrotype of Professor Marsh, and that of Professor 
March, of Lafayette College, was taken from the case instead. I 
483 
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have had a number of letters pointing out the mistake. One indignant 
reader writes: ‘‘ The oversight is unfortunate, as it casts a doubt on 
the other counterfeit presentments printed in THE Critic. Who really 
are ‘Mr. Dooley,’ the Baroness Wolfe, Aubrey Beardsley ?’’ To this 
sceptic I beg to say that ‘‘ Mr. Dooley”’ is Mr. F. P. Dunne; the 
‘* Baroness Wolfe’’ I do not know, though I have the pleasure of 


Photo. by Hollinger & Co, 
OTHNIEL CHARLES MARSH 


Late Prof of Pal logy in Yale University 





knowing Miss Elsie de Wolfe, whose portrait was printed in the April 
Critic. The face of Aubrey. Beardsley should be familiar to all read- 
ers of this magazine. ‘‘Can it be,’’ writes a correspondent from La- 
fayette College, ‘‘ that the personalities of these two educators were so 
nearly identical as their names? When I suggested this to Dr. March 
this afternoon he only smiled and looked out over the base-ball field, 
and observed that the score was three to one in favor of Lafayette.”’ 


























From a photograph 


Vin Con Br 20h, oy aan ad 


Tepe hartrnt RMarcte , Apert 26. 1599, 


I take pleasure in presenting this portrait of the Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, whose books are known to millions of readers, but whose 
portrait, I believe, has never before been published. An interesting 
account of Mr. Sheldon and his work will be found on another page 
of this number. Curiously enough, Mr. Sheldon’s books seem to have 
their largest sale in England. It is estimated that one publisher in 
London has sold over a million copies of ‘*‘ In His Steps,’’ and there 
are a dozen others publishing the same book at prices varying from 
one penny to two shillings and sixpence. 


On another page will be found an interesting communication from 
Sir Walter Besant on the relations of author and publisher. 
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It is said that Mr. Daniel Frohman has accepted the dramatization 
of Mr. John Luther Long’s picturesque novel, ‘‘ Miss Cherry Blossom 
of Tokio,’’ which he will put on the Lyceum stage in the fall. I see 
by the daily papers that Mr. Charles Frohman has added the Lyceum 
to his many theatres, which may make a change in Mr. l)aniel Frob- 
man’s plans. I hope not, for Mr. Long’s sake. ‘* Miss Cherry Blos- 
som ’’ ought to make a very pretty and interesting play. 





Copyright by Aimé Dupont New York 
M. VICTOR MAUREL * 


Whatever may be the critical estimate of Miss Maude Adams’s 
Juliet, there can be no doubt of its popular success. She came, she 
played, she conquered. An interesting incident of the premiere was the 
appearance of Mary Anderson (Mrs. Antonio de Navarro) in one of 
the boxes. Although she has not been seen in this city for ten years 
she was recognized at once, and her departure from the theatre after 
the play was little less than a triumphal march. Mrs. de Navarro’s 
opinion of the stage as a profession may not be flattering, but she cer- 
tainly must have warmed to the public appreciation of her as an actress 
and a woman as indicated by her reception at the Empire Theatre. She 
is still ‘‘ our Mary.’ 

* See page 542 
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MISS MAUDE ADAMS IN “ROMEO AND JULIET”? « 
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London booksellers are congratulating themselves that it has be- 
come fashionable to give books as wedding presents. At the recent 
wedding of Lord Crewe to the daughter of Lord Rosebery, books were 
particularly conspicuous among the gifts. The Prince of Wales sent a 
rare edition of Joachim de Bellay, while Lord Cairns sent an illustrated 
edition of Rabelais. The antidote to the latter came from two bishops, 
one of whom sent “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and the other ‘‘ The Imita- 
tion of Christ.’” Mr. William Watson sent an edition of his own 
poems. The same selection was also made by Sir Algernon West, 
which shows the danger of ‘‘ duplicate wedding presents,’’ even when 
they are not of silver. 

















Photo. by Otto Paris 
M. JEAN RICHEPIN * 


The International Publishing Company has bought from Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons an edition of Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ Lady of Quality,”’ 
in paper, limited to one hundred thousand copies. It is called the 
Julia Arthur edition, and has a very striking portrait of Miss Arthur 
on the cover, bit it does not represent her as ‘‘ A Lady of Quality,”’ 
as one would naturally expect. 


* See page 537 
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Sardou’s historical drama ‘‘ Robespierre,’’ produced by Sir Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum Theatre, London, is a great success. This is the 
first play that Sardou ever wrote for an English theatre. He had in- 
tended going over to England for the first night, but the terrors of the 









Photo. by A. Pepper, Paris Courtesy of Miss Marbury 
M. SARDOU IN HIS LIBRARY 


Channel proved too much for him, and he decided not to go. Accord- 
ing to the usual custom at the Lyceum, Sir Henry gave a supper after 
the first performance, at which two hundred and fifty people sat down. 
It was a great occasion, not only on account of the success of the play, 
but because of Sir Henry’s personal triumph, in which all his friends 
were interested. I regret to hear that the tremendous strain has 
brought back temporarily the old throat affection. ‘‘ Robespierre’’ 
will be produced in this country in the fali. 
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Courtesy of Miss Marbury 
M. SARDOU’S CHATEAU AT MARLY 

The most interesting item of literary news that has reached me 
from London is that Mr. Clement K. Shorter has resigned the editor- 
ship of Zhe Zilustrated London News and The Sketch, with which he 
has been connected since i891. Mr. Shorter was, I believe, the 
founder of Zhe Sketch, a journal that was a success from the very first 
number. So far his intentions for the future have not been announced, 
but it is hinted that he is going into business with Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswood. I wonder if this means any connection with Messrs. 
Harmsworth. I see that Mr. Shorter is writing ‘‘ Literary Gossip”’ 
for the Sunday edition of the Daily Mail. Whoever secures the ser- 
vices of this experienced and ‘“‘ hustling ’’ journalist is to be congratu- 
lated. Perhaps, however, he is going into business for himself. 


On the 16th of Jast month, the centenary of the birth of Honoré de 
Balzac was celebrated in France. On the 18th of August, 1900, the 
copyright on Balzac’s works will expire. Already the Paris publishers 
are making preparations for various editions of the great novelist. 


Mr. R. H. Russell has just published ‘‘ The Marlowe Book,’’ uni- 
form with the ‘‘ Maude Adams Souvenir.’’ 
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Mr. R. H. Russell 
FRONT-PAGE OF COVER OF “JUST RHYMES” 


Courtesy of 


The June issue of the Pal/ Mall Magazine will be widely read in 
this country, if only for one article, that by Mr. William Waldorf Astor 
on the founder of his family in America, John Jacob Astor, a portrait 
of whom by Gilbert Stuart serves as a frontispiece for the number. 
Mr. Astor describes his ancestor as having been blessed with “‘ the ex- 
cellent nervous system of one who has sprung fresh from the people; 
abstemiousness and sobriety preserved to him a reserve of staying power 
that sustained him through many troubles and sorrows.’’ It was one 
of his sayings that ‘‘ an ounce of practice is better than an ocean of 
theory.’” He was a self-reliant man, ‘‘ believing his own judgment 
to be as reliable as his neighbors’, and content to make his own 
mistakes rather than theirs.”’ Mr. Astor denies the story current in 
America that no Astor purchase has been or ever can be parted with. 
As a matter of fact, he says, the estate books record hundreds of sales 
during the century, and it should require ‘‘ no extraordinary acumen 
to perceive that so silly and narrow-minded a rule could only be 
imagined by very silly and narrow-minded people.’’ As an example of 
the increase in Astor holdings, we are told that one of the ‘‘ farms ’’ pur- 
chased in New York in 1811 for $4500 is now worth $7,000,000. 
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This portrait of Mr. William Watson serves as a frontispiece to his 
new volume of collected poems, which Mr. John Lane has just pub- 
lished, and which is re- 
viewed at length in this 
number of THE CRITIC. 


> 7 4 

The Golden Treas- 
ury edition of Omar 
Khayy4m at half a 
crown reached a sale 
of ten thousand copies 
within a very few days 
of its publication. 
Heretofore the un- 
happy Omarian in Eng- 
land has had to pay 


y}/// 


/ Y WY ee something like a guinea 
fg (NSS for a copy of Fitz Ger- 
WF ald’s edition of the Per- 
sian poet. 
2 


Messrs. Hardy, 
Pratt & Co., of Bos- 
ton, write me to correct 
a statement in the May 
CRITIC, which they 
MDCCC: XCVII- think may be mislead- 

ing. I spoke of Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
now being the pub- 
lishers of Miss Wormeley’s translations of Balzac’s works. That firm 
has only secured the right to publish one trade edition, Messrs. Hardy, 
Pratt & Co. having in no way relinquished their exclusive ownership 
of this masterly translation of the French master. 

2 

Captain Chadwick of the armored cruiser Mew York is better 
known as a sagacious commander than as an author; yet in 1892, when 
he was a commander in the Navy, he wrote a work entitled ‘* Tempera- 
ment, Disease, and Health,’’ which was published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The interest in this book has been revived by the news that 
now arrives, to the effect that the principles laid down in the book 
were those which were applied to the landing party at Guantanamo— 
the healthiest body of men that remained for any length of time upon 
Cuban soil. Out of 496 marines landed at Guantanamo only 12 were 
sick. In the fleet, which was deemed healthy, of 5865 men, 171 were 
reported ill, or about three per cent. 
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On April 21st last Dr. James Martineau celebrated his ninety-fifth 
birthday. A former student writes of him to the London Daily 
Chronicle : ‘* The once erect 
form is now bent with age, 
the fine head of dark hair is 
grey and white, the splendid 
memory is no longer clear 
and keen as in days of yore, 
but the lines of deep thought 
are still visible on his noble 
brow, the winsome smile is 
still there ; and though the 
eyes have lost something of 
their wondrous lustre, the 
spirit within is bright and 
trustful as ever.”’ 


> 4 


Mrs. Margaret Westcott 
Muzzey, the sister of the late 
Edward Westcott, has given 
out a statement for publica- 
tion in which she says that 
several people in different 
parts of the country have 
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asserted that they were the en 4 ; 
originals of John Lenox and Drapes 
Mary Blake, the hero and ‘i 

6 aA ily . x FROM “THE LONDON DAILY CHRONICLE” 
heroine in ‘* David Harum. 
She begs to say that no character in her brother’s book was drawn 
from life. *‘* David Harum’’ himself is quite a composite photo- 
graph; all the other characters in the book are entirely creations of 
the author’s imagination. ‘‘ David Harum,”’’ by the way, has already 


reached the phenomenal sale of one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
copies, and there seems to be no falling off in its popularity. Indeed, 
I am told that the daily average of sales is increasing. 


7 J 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc, author of ‘‘ Danton: A Study,’’ is described as 
an interesting personality, whose name is very familiar at Oxford. He 
is French by birth, and stilt retains his French citizenship. He was a 
scholar of Balliol, and has been president of the Union. He writes for 
The Spectator, and is the author of two or three humorous books about 
‘‘ Bad Beasts.’’ His life of the great French revolutionary leader is 
based largely on original documents never before published. In pre- 
paring it Mr. Belloc has had the assistance of Danton’s family, so that 
its authority cannot be questioned. 
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‘* One spring day in Granada,"’ writes Miss Minna Caroline Smith, 
** I met Irving’s translator, Dr. José Ventura Traveset, a professor in 
—— ' , the University of that 
ff aes) §«city. The snowy Sierras 
Speeccceooooooo|e were silver in the sun- 
WQS PEK : shine on the horizon. The 
pomegranates were in 
blossom on Alhambra 
Hill. The white walls 
and sombre court of the 
University of Granada 
were more attractive that 
day than the sun-check- 
ered Vega or the voice of 
the nightingales, which 
sing in broad daylight— 
a custom of theirs in the 
month of May—among 


Doctor en Pilosofia y Letras, r ‘ the English elms in the 
PRECEDIDA 62 UNA BOTICIA BIOSPAFICA ’ avenue of the Alhambra. 
DEL AUTOR ake 2 

vos me There was, for an Ameri- 


D. A.G GARBIS. can, an element of 


genuinely romantic inter- 


Edicibn I1ustrada con retratos, vistas 





y planos de la Alhambra. a = ahi est in the Andalusian’s 
pleasure in Irving. He 

GRaAKADA 4 4 . . . 
tmp y tsb de Paulinw V, Sebatel wapeeea) §=enjoys being indebted to 
‘—s Seam, him for the preservation 





of the stories which were 
the nursery tales of his childhood. Dr. Ventura told me that he had 
a very bad quarter of an hour after he had finished his labor of love 
in translating the ‘Tales’ into ‘Cuentos.’ He had taken an especial 
pleasure in knowing that he was the first Spaniard to turn the stories 
from English into Spanish, and he went off to Madrid with a light heart. 
Then came that bad quarter of an hour. Passing a book-shop one 
morning he saw in the window a copy of the Irving Alhambra Tales 
in Spanish and signed by the name of a Castilian writer. His heart 
grew heavy. It was not right that Madrid should have performed be- 
fore Granada this task that had been postponed in Granada during 
sixty years, and had come at last to his hand. Dr. Ventura walked 
across the Puerta del Sol with a sense of the futility of endeavor. 
Then he went back to the book-shop, and his cloud lifted. He found 
that this old version was translated through the French instead of 
directly from Irving. He examined it and saw that it lacked the 
color of Irving and of the Alhambra, and bore the marks of its double 
translation and factitious existence in a thousand halting phrases. His 
work was still authoritative, the only one close to Irving and to Matias 
Jimenez who told the tales to the traveller from New York.’’ 
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‘* The man who bears the name of Jimenez to-day in Granada,”’ con- 
tinues Miss Smith, ‘*is José Jimenez. He is son of Irving's Matias, 
who lived to a great age, voluble in his years about his American 
friend, as he had been in his youth about his grandfather, the ‘ little 
legendary tailor who lived to the age of nearly a hundred years, dur- 
ing which he made but two migrations beyond the precincts of the fort- 
ress,’ and from whom Irving’s Mateo had all the ‘ marvellous stories of 
every tower, vault, and gateway of the fortress,’ the ‘ traditionary lore 
of the Alhambra, all its 
old stories and secrets.’ 
A portrait of Matias and 
a print of the Alhambra 
album picture of Irving 
appear with their stories, 
told once more in beau- 
tiful Spanish, in Dr. 
Ventura’s book. It is 
now ten years since the 
Ventura Irving was first 
published in Granada. 
By means of the World’s 
Fair at Barcelona and 
through a Paris _ book- 
seller the publishers have 
sent these ‘ Cuentos’ to 
Spanish America as well 
as all over Spain. They 
are known not only in 
Madrid and Havana, but 
in San Juan and in 
Buenos Ayres and in 
Mexico. English and 
American travellers to 
Granada bring away cop- 
ies of the ‘ Cuentos’ as 
souvenirs of double value. MATIAS JIMENEZ 
Old lovers of Irving 
remember his delight when he first encountered the ‘son of. the 
Alhambra’ at the Alhambra gate. The ‘tall, ragged varlet’ told 
him that his name was Matias Jimenez. ‘Then, perhaps,’ said 
Irving, ‘ you may be a descendant from the great Cardinal Jimenez ?’ 
‘ Dios salve! God knows, sefior! It may be so. We are the oldest 
family in the Alhambra, Christianos viejos (oldChristians), without any 
taint of Moor or Jew. I know we belong to some great family or 
other, but I forget who. My father knows. He has the coat-of-arms.’ 
Dr. Ventura belongs to that aristocracy of culture which is akin in all 
countries and is marked by enthusiasn for the riches of the mind."’ 


From a Photograph 
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Dr. Gonzales Garbin, the father-in-law of Dr. Ventura, has written 
the biographical introduction to the ‘‘ Cuentos de la Alhambra por el 
Caballero Washington Irving. Version directa del ingles.’’ Dr. Ven- 
tura had a curious and unusual experience in giving Spanish litera- 
ture the Moorish folk-lore legends of his native Granada. ‘‘If it had 
not been for our Washington Irving,’’ adds Miss Smith, ‘‘ they would 
have been lost, of course, to Spain also.”’ 
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MR. EDWIN MARKHAM 
The author of “‘ The Man with the Hoe” 


Mr. Edwin Markham, whose portrait I take pleasure in presenting, 
has been made famous by a single poem, not a very long one either, 
called ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe.’’ It was written after seeing Millet's 
painting of that name, which evidently left a most painful impression. 
Mr. Markham lives in Oakland, California, and is at the head of the 
Observation School of the State University. He was born in Oregon 
City, Oregon, in 1852, but from the age of five has lived in California. 
He is virtually self-educated, and is a man of wide reading. The 
Doubleday & McClure Company will publish a volume of his poems 
immediately. 
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FACSIMILE OF FIRST STANZA OF “THE MAN WITH THE HOE,” PUBLISHED 
FIRST IN THE “SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER,” JAN. 8, 1899 


Mr. Drexel Biddle will publish in the early fall a volume of ‘‘ Arctic 
Romances,’’ by Mr. Albert White Vorse. Mr. Vorse was a member 
of the Peary Relief expedition of ’92, which reached about the same 
latitude as that attained by the second Grinnell expedition under Elisha 
Kent Kane in '53-’55. In his forthcoming book Mr. Vorse treats of 
those phases of life in the Arctic regions which do not appear in the re- 
ports of leaders. Most of his tales are founded upon actual occurrences. 


7 

The Catalogue of Authors which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish for the ridiculously low price of twenty-five cents is worth its 
weight, if not in gold, certainly in silver. Not only is it a beautifully 
made book, but it contains an unusual amount of interesting informa- 
tion concerning the famous authors of this house. The frontispiece 
is a photogravure of a group of six American immortals: Longfellow, 
Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, and Hawthorne, 
























- The Critic 














AFTER THE PAINTING, “THE MAN WITH THE HOE” 
JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET (1863) 


An Indianapolis paper announces that General Lew Wallace has just 
bought a piece of property in Indianapolis for twenty-five thousand 
dollars, cash. Gossip has it that this is part of the money that he 
has received from Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger for the dramatic rights in 
**Ben Hur.’”’ Mr. William Young, the poet and playwright, is making 
the dramatization of General Wallace’s novel, the costumes and scenery 
for which are being designed by Mr. Hamilton Bell. The play will be . 
produced at the Broadway Theatre in December and later in London. 


2 


In a recent interview regarding the dramatization of ‘‘ Ben Hur,’’ 
General Wallace said: 


“* T have refused permission for so many years because of the sub- 
ject of the book, which makes Christ a character. I presume every 
Christian reader felt the reverence and at times the awe of which I my- 
self was conscious during the writing, and in the next place, there were 
certain points necessarily impossible of rendition theatrically, 
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‘* A number of persons well known in the histrionic world have ap- 
plied to me for the dramatic privilege. Lawrence Barrett was very 
persistent. I met him often, and in no instance did he fail to insist 
upon it. The last time I ever saw him was at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
in New York. He had invited me to dine with him, after which he 
took me up to his room and spent the evening trying to convince me 
that there was in the book a theme for a great play without trenching 
upon any of the parts made sacred by the appearance of the Saviour. 
Still I declined. The younger Salvini was also persistent in his re- 
quests. He had the idea that he would make an excellent Ben Hur, 
and I was of the same opinion. The Kiralfys had a prodigious scheme, 
the main point of which was the chariot race. 

‘* T have acceded finally to the request of Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger. 
Their representation of their design of production was altogether new 
and attracted me at once. The dignity of the story, as I conceive it 
to be, was carefully preserved, and due regard was shown for the re- 
ligious o pe Ba of all who might be induced to attend a performance.”’ 


7 1 


The following letter, which appeared in the London Standard from 
the eldest. surviving son of Mrs. Browning’s father, has attracted wide 
attention: 


‘*In spite of earnest protests, Mr. Browning, with a want of deli- 
cacy hardly conceivable, has published the letters of his father and 
mother previous to their marriage. The careless indifference of Mr. 
Robert Browning, ‘ There they are, do with them as you please when 
I am dead and gone,’ was no excuse for the sacrilege... His mother 
would have been horrified. She loved her father. 

‘* The notices of the book have generally been so cruelly unjust to 
my father’s memory that I consider it my duty, as his eldest surviving 
son, to relate the facts. My-father acted as his own merchant for his 
Jamaica estates, and on that account went daily tothe City. He never 
met Mr. Browning. He was aware of his visits, and he regarded them, 
like the visits of Miss Mitford and Mr. Kenyon, as affording my sister 
pleasure. My sister had been an invalid for years. By the directions 
of Dr. Chambers her room was kept at a certain temperature and she 
never left it. Under these circumstances my father lost his daughter. 
He had loved her from her childhood.’ He never recovered from it. I 
venture to say few fathers would take the hand of a man who had so 
acted. And I would add, few sons, either for gain or love of notoriety, 
would make public the confidential letters of their mother. Yours, 
etc., C. J. Moulton-Barrett. Grove, Jacksontown, Jamaica.’’ 


2 4 

I cannot see that Mr. Moulton-Barrett makes any case for his father. 
What had the temperature of Miss Barrett's room to do with the argu- 
ment? ‘‘ Her room was kept at a certain temperature, and she never 
left it. Under these circumstances my father lost his daughter.’’ What 
circumstances ? Theheatoftheroom? What was there about her mar- 
riage to Robert Browning that he should never have recovered from it ? 
Perhaps he did not care to take Browning’s hand, but was that any rea- 
son why he should have returned unopened the letters of the daughter 
he had loved from childhood? I hardly think that Mr. Moulton- 
Barrett has succeeded in excusing his father’s unnatural conduct. 








Thackeray’s Contributions to ‘‘Punch.’’ II 
1844-1846 


On July 6, 1844 (Vol. VII., p. 19), appears ‘‘A Hint for Moses,”’ 
with two sketches undoubtedly by Thackeray. ‘‘ Passing by the 
eminent establishment of E. Aaron & Co.,’’ the author tells us, he 











A HINT FOR MOSES 
(Exterior View) 


overheard the following dialogue between a country gentleman and 
his son: 

‘‘Country Gentleman. Wawns, lod, weve seen Loonun thro’ a’most; 
but ifackins we ’ve seen noothin loike this. 

** Boy. No, dear papa, this is indeed a galaxy of splendour to which 
the other magnificences of this proud metropolis bear no parallel. 

“* Country Gentleman. Why them windows is as big as our turnip- 
field! 

** Boy. Ay, dear sir, and I think the coats and vests within are 
more lovely than any of the flowers in our favourite meadow. 

** Country Gentleman. What would they say in t’ village to see thee 
in sooch a coat as that, my lod? Ai’m blest if moother would knaw 
thee! 

‘* Boy. Dearest father, ’t is hard to deceive the keen eyes of a 
parent, and my mamma would recognise her boy in any guise; but I 
think with you she would rejoice to see her child attired in one of the 
Aaron’s fashionable suits. 

‘* Country Gentleman. Doost think so? Well, thou art a good 
lad, and ecod thou shalt have un! 
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** Boy. How, how shall I ever prove my gratitude to the best of 
fathers ? ”’ 

The couple enter the shop of the celebrated tailor and there the boy 
is duly measured by the eminent artist. Some days after the recorder 
of this touching scene was ‘‘ amazed to remark gazing into Mr. Aaron’s 
window another country gentleman and another son, and their conver- 
sation began: 

“* Country Gentleman. Wawns, lod, we ’ve seen Loonun thro’ a’ most; 
but ifackins we’ ve seen noothin loike this. 

** Boy. No, dear papa, this is indeed a galaxy of splendour,’’ &c. 
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A HINT FOR MOSES 
(Interior View) 


The writer makes no comment on this extraordinary coiticidence, 
but finds in it all a valuable hint for Moses. This is probably not the 
first time Thackeray paid his respects to Moses & Son. ‘* The Car- 
toon for the Merchant Tailors,’’ and the rhyming inscription beneath 
the sketch, printed June 22d (Vol. VI., p. 261), are both, I think, by 
Thackeray. His sketches at this period, however, cannot always be 
identified with certainty. He uses the ‘‘ specs’’ as a signature very 
sparingly at first, and it appears upon but six drawings in 1843 and not 
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- at all in 1844, though in the latter year he certainly drew over thirty 
sketches for Punch. 

Punch has been many times turned out of France, beginning, Mr. 
Spielmann tells us, as early as February, 1843. The embargo was 


lifted only to be renewed on the appearance 
of ‘‘ A Case of Real Distress,’’ from the pen 
of Thackeray, on July 13, 1844, in which 
Louis Philippe is represented as a ‘‘ pauvre 
malheure,’ soliciting contributions and throw- 
ing himself on the generosity of a British 
public. ' 

It Was during the year 1844, while ‘‘ Barry 
Lyndon’’ was appearing in Fraser, that 
Thackeray made his trip to the East, leaving 
London July 26th and reaching home again 
October 24th. Besides writing his volume of 
‘*From Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’’ he con- 
tributed to Punch the series of ‘‘ Travelling 
Notes. By our Fat Contributor,’’ which began 
on August 3d and ended on February 8, 1845. ~ 
Starting under the title of ‘‘ Wanderings of 
our Fat Contributor’’ and altered later to : 
‘** Travelling Notes,’’ the series ended as ‘‘ Punch in the East,’’ the 
whole being reprinted for the first time in ‘‘ Contributions to Punch”’ 
in 1886. 

** The Railroad Speculators’’ appeared in Punch on May 31, 1845, 
with a clever sketch by Thackeray. The ballad was printed in the 
** Miscellanies ’’ of 1855, and has appeared uniformly since then in the 
various editions of the Ballads, but for some editorial reason, past find- 
ing out by the ordinary mind, this sketch was not reproduced until the 
publication of the de /uxe edition in 1879. It may be remarked that this 
sketch was one of those selected by Mr. 
Sturges to illustrate ‘‘ Thackeray as a 
Draughtsman,’’ in his appreciative essay 
in The Century Magazine for June, 1880. 

Mr. Spielmann tells us that the ‘‘ De- 
bate on the Navy ’’-on June 21, 1845, was 
contributed by Gilbert 4 Beckett, but the 
amusing little cut by Thackeray, with its 
** specs,’’ has never been reprinted and 
is well worth reproducing here. 

_ In the first number of Volume IX. we 

DEBATE ON THE NAVY find a sketch of the Ascot Cup day that 

has never been reprinted and which Mr. 
Spielmann identifies without hesitation as the work of Thackeray. On 
July 12th we find an address by the poet Bunn on the close of the season 
at Drury Lane Theatre which Thackeray may possibly have written, 





A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS 
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and in the following number there is a sketch to ‘‘ Punch’s Guide to 
Servants ’’ which Thackeray certainly drew. 


THE ASCOT CUP DAY 





‘* WHY ARE YOU ON THE CROSSING, JAMES? Is YOUR FATHER HILL?”’ 
“No. HE’s DROVE MOTHER DOWN TO HAscorT.”’ 

On July roth ‘‘ The Gomersal Museum ”’ again engages the attention 
of Mr. Punch and Thackeray furnishes at least the’ sketch. Among 
the attractions enumerated are ‘‘ the boots with the horse-guard tops, 
worn by the Emperor for one hundred successive 
nights in the Battle of Waterloo.”’ 
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eee ea | THE GOMERSAL MUSEUM 
‘The Lowly Bard 
to his Lady Love,’’ 


contributed by Perce- 


ae MY NUN val Leigh on August 
a : 2d, isilluminated by a 
‘oa nee sketch by Thackeray, 


THE LOWLY BARD TO HS LADY LOVE and in the same num- 
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ber the memory of Mr. Yellowplush is revived in the person of 


> 


**‘Jeames of Buckley Square,’’ where, oddly enough, the first sketch 
for this series is drawn by John Leech. This illustration by Leech 
has never been reprinted with ‘‘Jeames’ Diary’’ nor in the Ballads, 
where the ‘‘ Heligy’’ generally appears separately. Even the editors 
of the edition de luxe apparently overlook this drawing by Leech, and 
give us instead an uninteresting initial by J. P. Atkinson. It is un- 
accountable that no notice at all should be taken of any drawing by 
Leech illustrating the work of Thackeray. 
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A LUCKY SPECULATOR 


‘The Pimlico Pavilion,’’ the first of the contributions of ‘‘ The 
Mulligan,’’ appeared in the number for August gth, and on the fol- 
lowing page is the cartoon suggested by Thackeray at the Punch table, 
and drawn by John Leech, of ‘‘ The Mrs. Caudle of the House of 
Lords,’’ in which Lord Brougham figures as the heroine, and Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst as the long-suffering victim. This cartoon has 
been reprinted from the original sketch in Mr. Spielmann’s most 
admirable ‘‘ History of Punch.”’ 

On August 3oth, Thackeray, whose interest in the railway specula- 
tions of the day is shown in ‘‘ Jeames’ Diary’’ and various other papers, 
gives us an amusing cartoon on ‘‘ The Stags. A Drama of To-Day.”’ 
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THE STAGS. A DRAMA OF TO-DAY 
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‘*THaT ’LL DO. Now, MARY, A VAFER: AND, JIM; I DON’T MIND 
STANDING A PINT OF ’ALF AND ’ALF!”’ 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Tom Stac, a Retired Thimblerigger. 
Jim Stac, an Unfortunate Costermonger. 
(Tom dictates to Jim.) 


NaME INFuLL . . ‘“‘ Victor Wellesley Delancey.”’ 
RESIDENCE . . . . ‘* Stagglands, Bucks.” 
Proression . . . . ‘* Major-General, K.C.B., K.T7.S., K.S.W.” 


Resssiiiens: | ‘* His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 


‘* Sir Robert Peel. Coutts and Co.”’ 


‘* Meditations on Solitude. By our Stout Commissioner,’’ in the 
number for September 13th, was reprinted in the ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ Vol. 
V., Boston, 1870, and again in the edition of the Works by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1889 (Vol. XXI.), but has never been re- 
printed elsewhere. The sketch is reprinted in the latter edition but 
not in the former. ; 

In September, 1845, the Queen and Prince Consort were at Saxe- 
Gotha, where at a battue prepared for the entertainment of their Royal 
Highnesses, forty-eight stags were slaughtered by the Royal party, the 
Queen and ladies of the Court being seated where they might view the 
scene in comfort, Several articles in the number of Punch for Septem- 
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ber 20th were devoted to this incident, and John Leech drew two 
cartoons showing ‘‘An Historical Parallel; or, Court Pastimes. Eliza- 
beth—1580. Victoria—1845.’’ Elizabeth and her Court are repre- 
sented gazing with unalloyed delight upon a bear-baiting episode, while 
Victoria is sweetly solemn as she views the slaughter of the stags. 
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COURT PASTIMES : VICTORIA—1845 
(Drawn by John Leech) 





Thackeray celebrates the event in a characteristic bit of verse, which 
has never been reprinted and is not referred to by any of the bibli- 
ographers. That Thackeray wrote this ‘‘ Sonnick’’ there can be no 
doubt.. Even without the signature, no Thackeray student would 
hesitate in naming the author of these lines, and with the signature, 
** Jeams,’’ to aid us we can readily reach a verdict. It may be noted 
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that ‘‘Jeames of Buckley Square’’ had already appeared, and 
‘* Jeames on Time Bargings’’ follows on November rst, the Diary be- 
ginning the week after. For the benefit of American readers, it may be 
explained that the ‘‘ stag,’ in the English stock-broker’s vernacular, is 
near kin to the American “‘ bull’ and ‘‘ bear,’’ and that Capel Court 
is sacred to the same ritual that obtains in Wall Street, New York. 


Sounich 
SEJESTED BY PRINCE HALBERT GRATIOUSLY KILLING THE STAGGS AT 
SACKS-COBUG-GOTHY. 
** Some forty Ed of sleak and hantlered dear 
In Cobug (where such hanimmles abound) 
Were shot, as by the nusepapers I hear, 
By Halbert Usband of the Brittish Crownd. 
BRITANNIA’S QUEEN let fall the purly tear; 
Seeing them butcherd in their silvn prisns; 
Igspecially, when the keepers, standing round, 
Came up and cut their pretty hinnocent whizns. 


** Suppose, instead of this pore Germing sport, 
This Saxn wenison which he shoots and baggs, 
Our Prins should take a turn in Capel Court 
And make a massyker of ENGLIsH STAGGs. 
Pore Staggs of Hengland! were the Untsman at you, 
What avoc he wou/d make & what a tremenjus battu! 
** JEAMs.”’ 


Another cartoon by Leech follows in the number for October 18th, 
showing Mr. Punch “‘ Stag Stalking in Capel Court,’’ undoubtedly 
inspired by Thackeray’s ‘‘ Sonnick.’’ ; 

‘‘Beulah Spa,’’ appearing with two 
sketches on September 27, 1845, has been 
reprinted only in the Boston edition of 1889, 
though without either of the sketches. The 
Italian minstrel is worth preserving, while 
for the life of me I cannot see why the 
archery scene (p. 508) has been omitted, 
when it is Punch’s valiant Commissioner 
himself who has just loosed the arrow that 
is evidently not going to hit the target at all. 
Lieutenant Rawbold of the 75th Lancers, 
with ‘‘ the most himpidintest tiger in the 
village of Lunding,’’ stands behind the 
archer much entertained at his failure. 

‘*A Seasonable Word on Railways’’ on 
October 4th, purports to give a speech by 
Mr. Punch “‘at a dinner given by the Direct- 
ors of the Diddlesex Junction, Railway to 
one another out of the funds of the Company 
—Fitz-James de la Plucke, Esq., Chairman, 
— Punch, Esq., Vice-Chairman.’’ An initial by Doyle adorns this 





BEULAH SPA—THE MINSTREL 
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piece, which has never been reprinted except in Liéttell’s Living Age 
for November 22, 1845, where the initial, of course, does not appear. 





BEULAH SPA—ARCHERY SCENE 


The several Brighton papers follow in this volume, and on November 
1st we find the ballad of ‘‘A Doe in the City,’’ with an introduction 
and a sketch. The verses were firs: reprinted with the Ballads in 
1869, but the introduction has never appeared in any edition, except, 
I believe, in that of Boston, 1889. 

On the 15th of November Leech caricatures the O’Connell tribute, 
and Thackeray follows suit with a small cartoon on the same subject. 
The ‘‘ specs ’’ are missing, but here they are rot needed, for no hand but 
Thackeray’s could have drawn this ‘‘ Inimy of the Saxon.’’ (Page 509.) 

‘** Miss Malony and Father Luke,’’ in the number for November 
29th (Vol. 1X., page 237), was probably both written and illustrated 
by Thackeray, and on December 2oth he contributes ‘‘ John Jones’s 
Remonstrance about the Buckingham Business,’’ with the knave of 
clubs as an illustration. Mr. Spielmann tells at length of the attacks 
by Punch, by the hand of Jerrold, upon Mr. Silk Buckingham. 

In 4846 Thackeray was in full swing on Punch, sending in weekly 
contributions of sketches, verses, and reading matter on all sorts of 
subjects. At page 45 of the tenth volume there is an initial to ‘‘ The 
Two Forty-Fives ’’ which is probably his work, though unmarked. On 
page 41 there is a little sketch with the ‘‘ specs,’’ serving as an initia. 
to ‘‘ The Two Incapables,’’ and at page 77 another sketch, without 
signature, to ‘‘ The Flight of the Alderman,’’ and still another, on 
page 126, on ‘‘ Nicholas and the Nuns of Minsk,’’ both of which 
Thackeray may very well have drawn. ‘‘ Jeames’ Diary’’ having 
been brought to an end, ‘‘ The Snobs of England’’ begin their march 
through Punch in the number for February 28th, and continuing 
through the year stop on February 27, 1847. The paragraph in the 
issue of March 28th, on ‘‘ Naval Operations,’’ may be quoted in full. 
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DAN’S TRIBUTE.—TIM DOOLAN PAYING HIS 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
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** HERE ’S SIXPENCE AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN GAV’D ME FOR HOLDING 
HIS HORSE IN THE PHAYNIX. SAY IT’S FROM AN INIMY OF THE 


ONSIDERABLE -excitement has been occa- 
sioned by some experiments which have lately 
been tried in the Thames. Navy on the same 
principle as that recently applied to the 
Bellerophon, which was got ready for sea in 
sixty hours, and got unready again with equal 
promptitude. The Waterman, No. 6, took in 
coals and ginger beer, manned her paddle- 
box, lit her fire, threw on a scuttle of coals, 
filled her boiler, blackleaded her funnel, tarred 

‘her taffrail, and pitched her stoker into her 
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engine-room, all within twenty minutes, and sailed away from her 
moorings at Paul’s Wharf, amid the cheers of her check-taker. This 





A NEW NAVAL DRAMA 


manceuvre was accomplished for the purpose of striking terror into the 
minds of the civic forces at Blackfriars Pier, who are only tranquil at 
piesent in compliance with the terms of a recent armistice.’”’ 
Thackeray, again, may have had a hand in ‘‘ Jeames’ Forbidden 
Church’’ on April 4th. The text of the paper is the exclusion of liveried 
servants from Rawstone Street Chapel, Brompton, and the question is 








A NEW NAVAL DRAMA 


good-naturedly reviewed from both sides. Whether or not Thackeray 
wrote that stirring naval drama, ‘‘ The Seaman’s Pipe,’’ which appears 
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in Punch for July 4th, it is certain that he drew the two illustrations. A 
presumed effort to prevent smoking in Britain’s navy furnishes the plot. 
In the first sketch Tom Clewline bids farewell to Susan, as the press- 
gang parts him from his bride, while the other shows Captain Chainshot 
taking Tom’s pipe forcibly away. As a result Tom deserts, becomes 
a commodore in the American navy, and, after a sea-fight in which 
the newly made Yankee is victorious, the play closes with a statement 
by Susan that ‘‘ if our kyind friends will give us their approval, we will 
endeavour to show that, as long as the British Navy endures, and the 
boatswain has Ais pipe, ’t is cryouel, ’t is unjust, unkyind to deny Ais 
to the seaman!’”’ 

On the 18th of July appeared ‘‘ A Plea for Plush,’’ which was 
afterwards included in the ‘‘ Contributions to Punch ”’ in 1886, though 
Mr. Spielmann informs us it was not written by Thackeray at all, but 
by Matthew J. Higgins (Jacob Omnium). The slight sketch to the 
‘*Whitebait Dinner to Sir Robert Peel,’’ representing Lord Brougham 
in the guise of an Ethiopian serenader, has the Thackeray signature, 
and I think I discover traces of his fancy in the text also. 

In drawing the initial to ‘‘ The Meeting between the Sultan and 
Mehemet Ali,’’ Thackeray clearly had the story of Bluebeard in mind, 
rather than the text of the article it serves to illustrate in Punch for 
August 5th. The ‘‘specs’’ on the curve of the arch identify the 
drawing, and he may also have written the text, but this is not by 
any means so clear. Still one may find traces of Thackeray’s humor 





THE MEETING BETWEEN THE SULTAN AND MEHEMET ALI 


in these paragraphs. We are told that ‘‘ the Pasha quitted his steamer 
which lay off the romantic little village of Trebizond and entered the 
great state barge, rowed by forty-eight Janissaries, and steered by the 
Grand Imaum. Hoky Bey and Bosh Pasha attended the Egyptian 
Sovereign. The Russian squadron, stationed off Karamania, manned 
yards as the vessel passed, and gave a royal salute ; and the French 
and English ships-of-war saluting similarly, and striking up simul- 
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taneously ‘Rule Britannia,’ and the ‘ Marseillaise,’ caused a de- 
lightful harmony that was heard all over Stamboul. The correspond- 
ents of the London Press appeared in their very best Sunday attire, 
several of them sporting new fronts for that auspicious day. A terrific 
row took place between the correspondent of the Chronicle and the 
gentleman who represents the Daily News, in a scramble for twenty- 
kopek pieces which the Pasha’s dragoman was flinging out of his saddle- 
bags among the crowd.’’ On the same page we find a sketch of ‘‘ The 
Heavies,’’ in which Captain Ragg and Cornet Famish exchange ideas. 
It is a little odd that, when the editors of ‘‘ Contributions to Punch ”’ 
included the sketch on page 103, also entitled ‘‘ The Heavies,’’ and re- 
corded bits of wisdom from the same brave soldiers, they should omit 
the companion piece at page 72. We reproduce it here. 


THE HEAVIES 
CAPTAIN RAGG AND CORNET FAMISH. (Scene—the Park.) 





R. ‘“‘SEE THAT DEM MULLIGAN DWIVE BY, WITH THAT DEM 
HIGH-STEPPING HAWS? IWISHMAN MULLIGAN—HATE IWISHMEN.”’ 
fF. ‘‘T HATE THEM BECAUSE THEY DRESS SO LIKE TIGERS. HATE 
A MAN WHO DON’T DRESS QUIETLY.” : 
&. ‘“‘ Dem ’EM, so Do Ay.” uu : 
iuls4?geperick S. Dickson. 

















RENE DouMIC 
Contemporary French Novelists * 


Tue battle of the critics is again to the fore. In the April issue of 
one of our reviews, a Southern educator has discoursed anew of the 
old, old question, drawing a distinction between ‘‘ individualistic ’’ and 
‘* academic ’’ criticism, and making the somewhat obscure statement 
that teachers love academic criticism, while reporters are rather in- 
clined to join the individualistic hordes. This is not the place, nor 
is the present the occasion, for a discussion of this mystic utterance. 
Suffice it to say that there be teachers many who believe in Edna Lyall 
and Marie Corelli; while reporters not a few are found among the 
admirers of George Meredith. Of course, it is only in fiction that 


* By René Doumic. Authorized translation by Mary D. Frost. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
33 
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much latitude can be allowed to critics; in literature proper—is it not 
about time that we made the distinction ?—as in all other branches of 
human knowledge, certain academic rules must prevail, unless the 
critic be an ignoramus, when Professor Huxley’s happy comparison 
precludes all further discussion. Yet even in academic criticism the 
personal element—the ‘“‘ individualistic criticism ’’—cannot be entirely 





Courtesy of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
PAUL BOURGET 


excluded, nor would it be wise or profitable to do so. ‘‘ Individual- 
istic criticism ’’ might again be subdivided into ‘‘ emotional’’ and 
** intellectual ’’ criticism, the former preponderating largely. Taken 
_ altogether, the question is a very pretty one, and will be the cause of 
much future spilling of ink. Perhaps Mr. Andrew Lang came nearest 
to the true definition of the critic’s function when he declared that he 
writes criticisms of books principally for those who have already read 
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them—that, in fact, he considers criticism a silent exchange of opinions 
with his readers. 

M. Brunetiére has led the way in the path of the academic criticism 
of fiction; M. Doumic, on the other hand, whose book is here under 
discussion, inclines markedly towards the individualistic camp, for 
these papers are mostly expressions of very decided personal opinions, 





Courtesy of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


PAUL HERVIEU 


and little more. Be it said, therefore, that, so far as this review of his 
book is a criticism, it follows along the same lines, and is merely 
another expression of personal opinion—an ‘‘ individual criticism.”’ 
This point of view is made almost unavoidable by the fact that M. 
Doumic’s studies have no progressive connection, and are therefore 
not comparative; and also by the fact that they were written several 
years ago, and are therefore incomplete. 
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First of all, then, there is room for two opinions of M. Doumic’s 
estimate of the work of Octave Feuillet. What he says in praise of 
this author of the Third Empire may be accepted as true, but the appre- | 
ciation is out of all proportion to the relative importance of Feuillet 
among the French fictionists of the last forty years. He has become 
old-fashioned, because the human element in his stories has not the 
strength to carry them from one generation to another. ‘‘M. de 
Camors’’ is a stranger to us, almost as much so as the heroes of the 
romanticists between whom and the writers of to-day Feuillet formed 
the connecting link. Neither that book, nor ‘‘ Julia de Trécceur,”’ is 
likely to survive, except in histories of French literature. The ‘‘ Roman 
d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre’’ may continue to be read by youthful 
students of French, together with Sandeau’s ‘‘ Mlle. de la Seigliére,’’ 
which it so closely resembles; indeed, it does not seem unjust (from an 
‘* individualistic ’’ standpoint, of course) to link the two names together. 
This opinion has the sanction of one of the Goncourts, whose descrip- 
tion of Feuillet as ‘‘le Musset de famille ’’ is not only clever, but true. 

The Gongourts are M. Doumic’s pet aversion; indeed, in their case 
his criticism is strictly the expression of a strongly biased personal 
opinion, for he objects to the very limitations that made them the 
artists they were. The claim of Edmond de Goncourt, that he and his 
brother were the inventors of French naturalism, M. Doumic justly 
denies; but it is not plain why he should object so strongly to the use 
they made of the French language, when we find him admitting that 
‘* with a language thus enriched and made supple, and with all these 
new resources of style, they are able, in their descriptive passages, to 
reproduce every detail of their vision, and to render every ‘ effect.’ ’’ 
This is exactly what all literary artists demand of the language in which 
they write, and what but few of them succeed in wringing from it. 
Rudyard Kipling does this, and so did Robert Louis Stevenson, but 
in a widely different manner, for he felt himself the servant rather than 
the master of the English tongue, and complained of its limitations. 
No living language can be left unchanged by the literary developments 
around it, and even the French, with its almost matchless suppleness 
and richness in delicate shadings, may be forced to do the bidding of 
a master hand when it is irresponsive to his call. ‘The Goncourts did 
not see life steadily and see it whole; least of all did they see it whole- 
some. But so far as their investigations led them, they mastered 
thoroughly the field which was their own—all but discovered by them, 
worked by them with indefatigable industry; therefore the credit of the 
harvest, unsatisfying as it may be, shouldbe theirs. And, after all, 
their work was somewhat more than “‘ the most persevering, conscien- 
tious, and laborious effort to empty literature of its contents.”’ 

For Zola the man, M. Doumic has the utmost contempt. He isa 
** small bourgeois ’’ ; ‘‘ methodical and regular, he settles down at his 
writing-table each day at the same hour and for the same length of 
time, just as another man would go to his office.’”, Which methodical 
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habit is perhaps praiseworthy rather than otherwise. Zola is not the 
only author who in this manner has achieved great things. But there 
is more to come: ‘‘ Having attained a great position in literature, he 
disdains none of the outward signs of success,’’ even though he is ‘‘ a 
family man, with no taste for society; his expenditures are in exact 
proportion to his earnings. He affects the comfortable and substantial 
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in his mode of living. As soon as his fortune permitted, he carried 
out the unfailing dream of the bourgeois, and became a landed pro- 
prietor.’’ The litany of M. Zola’s crimes is not completed with this, 


however. ‘‘ Endowed with average talents, by sheer strength of will, 
he has reached the point he wished to attain, and in just the way he 
wished. . . . This wilful obstinacy, combined with extreme nar- 


rowness of mind, has developed into an imperturbable assurance, and 
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a prodigious confidence in the ideas he has advanced and the work he 
has done. It is thus that M. Zola has made himself the head of a 
school. It is commonly said of him that he is a force.’’ So he is,— 
to-day more than ever. Perhaps, if M. Doumic had carried his study 
of the creator of the Rougon-Macquarts down to the present day, he 
would have modified his opinion; but the paper was written before the 
publication of ‘* La Débacle,’’ and allowed to stand in its incomplete- 
ness in this translation. 

The extracts given above are certainly not ‘‘ academic ’’ criticism, 
and what follows, on Zola’s novels down to ‘‘ L’Argent,’’ is written 
with an equally strong ‘‘ individualistic’’ bias. Zola has confessed in 
** Le Docteur Pascal ’’ that his work is to a certain extent—so far as 
the study of heredity is concerned—but a much qualified success, and 
so one of M. Doumic’s strictures, while sustained, falls to the ground. 
Here, as in the case of the Goncourts, the critic complains of exactly 
those limitations that made the man the great figure he is in contem- 
porary literature. Zola has been the victim of his own method in ‘‘Au 
Bonheur des Dames’’ and ‘‘ Le Ventre de Paris,’’ which have been 
described as manuals for dealers in comestibles and dry goods, but on 
the whole his laborious, ponderous masterpieces have achieved his own 
aim in his own way, of which M. Doumic does not approve, but which 
was the only way for him. His literary method, of “‘ piling up detail 
on detail,’’ is certainly effective in his hands. It was also that of the 
Goncourts, and when M. Doumic complains that ‘‘ painters are in the 
habit of trying to produce an ensemble, something that composes,’’ he 
merely defines the limitations of one art, and the possibilities of another. 
Zola and the Goncourts also try to ‘‘ produce an ensemble,’’ but the 
medium they use does not allow of the painter’s method. The synthetic 
method of description, which is just the opposite of theirs, has limita- 
tions of another kind. 

The paper on Alphonse Daudet is admirable in spirit and discern- 
ment. He was one of the few authors who pleased all audiences—the 
‘* general reader’’ and his fellow-craftsmen alike. It contains little 
that is new, simply because only one opinion has existed from the first 
regarding this magician’s work, but the same objection that was made 
to the study of Zola is applicable in this case: the article is incomplete. 
It ends with the publication of ‘‘ L’Immortel,’’ and leaves unnoticed 
the note of despair at the decadence of the French nation which Daudet 
sounded with such ominous insistence in ‘‘ La Petite Paroisse’’ and 
** Soutien de Famille.’’ 

So delicate an observer as Paul Bourget has proved himself 
to be offers endless possibilities for speculation as well as apprecia- 
tive criticism. He is the true head of the present school of French 
fiction, the leader of the newest writers—Hervieu, Lavedan, Prévost, 
and their companions. His women strongly resemble each other, it is 
true, but they are ever interesting. His men are more strongly indi- 
vidualized, though they, too, bear a certain likeness to each other, born, 
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no doubt, of the similarity of the conditions in which they play their 
parts. ‘‘ Le Disciple ’’ is a study of an abstruse problem, rather than a 
novel; the ‘‘ Physiologie de 1’Amour Moderne ’’ truly what its name 
implies—a daring book that hardly appeals to Anglo-Saxons. Bourget 
lacks Feuillet’s sure touch in the description of aristocrats; in this 
regard he is also inferior to Hervieu, Lavedan, Prévost, and that won- 
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derful, cynical artist, Gyp. His attitude is too much one of adoration, 
of the man who is “‘ in society,’’ but not of it. He has said that he 
finds among the rich and well-born the best subjects for his psychologi- 
cal studies, but, so far as his men are concerned, his books do not bear 
him out in this. René Vinci and Claude Larcher are certainly prefer- 
able to Casal, the preposterous unconscious caricature of a modern 
aristocrat, which richly deserved all the ridicule heaped upon it on the 
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publication of ‘‘ Un Coeur de Femme.’’ But for all that, Bourget has 
proved himself a wonderful student of the human heart, and M. 
Doumic shows himself fully equal to the difficult task of appreciating 
his great talent. 

The study of Edouard Rod, who may be classified with Bourget, 
although he started his career as a disciple of Zola, is particularly 
timely at the present moment. It traces clearly, succinctly, and ade- 
quately the successive stages in the development of this writer, who 
has felt the influence of many schools. 

After the author’s attack upon Zola, it is somewhat strange to find 
him approving heartily the work of Guy de Maupassant, that brutal 
painter of the lowest side of man, whose only enduring merit is the rare 
technical perfection of his art. Perhaps the key to the riddle is found 
in the undoubted fact that Maupassant ‘‘ has ancestors in the whole 
line of writers of purely French stock. His verve goes back to the old 
Gallic story-tellers and to Villon. . . . Maupassant has all the traits 
which characterize the race, and he has no others. There is no foreign 
infiltration in the clearness of his genius.’’ 

Pierre Loti’s charm and undeniable power are appreciated by 
others beside his own countrymen. M. Doumic traces his develop- 
ment—he invariably tries to find the man in his work—and analyzes 
his talent very successfully, but this writer is an oriental, and a fatalist, 
ratherthanaFrenchman. There is something miasmatic in his attitude 
toward life, an enervating conviction of the futility of all effort, that 
makes his books far from healthful reading. All of which does not 
detract, of course, from the excellence of his work. 

Little is left to be said of the remaining papers in the volume. That 
on J. H. Rosny is a satirical skit on the “‘ scientific ’’ novel made pos- 
sible by the modern, practical system of education; that on Hervieu is 
entirely inadequate now, because written at the very beginning of that 
gifted young writer’s career; that on Huysmans deserves the attention 
of all students of French fiction; while, finally, the one on René Bazin 
is a strongly favorable ‘‘ individualistic ’’ criticism of a ‘‘ minor novel- 
ist.’’ Taken altogether, this is a very interesting and suggestive book 
—most suggestive, indeed, where the reader disagrees most heartily 
from the author. A few of the papers—those on Daudet and Maupas- 
sant in their entirety, that on the Goncourts in parts, and, if one be 
so inclined, that on Octave Feuillet—may be accepted as final, even 
though the first one is incomplete. The others—notably that on Zola 
—await revision at their author’s hands, because they were written at 
an earlier period, and no longer adequately represent the work of their 
subjects. The title of the book causes one to wonder at the absence 
of Anatole France, Gyp, Lavedan, and Prévost from its pages—espe- 
cially of the first, who certainly is a great ‘‘ contemporary French 
novelist.’’ There remains only to be said a word of praise for the 
translation, which is admirable in every respect. 

A. SCHADE VAN WESTRUM. 














*¢ James Russell Lowell and his Friends’’ * 


Dr. EpwarpD EvERETT HALE’s book with this title is not a formal 
biography, though a thread of biographical information runs through 
it, but it is an admirable companion or supplement to the biographies, 
published or yet to be published, for what it tells us of his friends and 
surroundings which would not properly come within the scope of those 
works, 

In the opening chapter, after an interesting account of the fine old 
colonial mansion, Elmwood, where Lowell was born, we have a sug- 
gestive picture of the three-year-old child who, if he did not “‘ lisp in 
numbers,”’ listened to some of the most melodious thereof from the lips 
of his sister, eight years older than himself, in whose charge his mother 
had put him almost from his birth: 


‘* Certain general instructions were given by father and mother, and 
under these the young Mentor was largely left to her own genius and 
inspiration. A daily element in the business was the little boy’s nap. 
He was to lie in his cradle for three hours every morning. His little 
nurse, eleven or twelve years old, might sing to him if she chose, but she 
generally preferred to read to him from the poets who interested her. 
The cadences of verse were soothing, and so the little boy fell asleep 
every day quieted by the rhythm of Shakespeare or Spenser. By the 
time a boy is three years old he does not feel much like sleeping three 
hours in the forenoon. Also, by that time this little James began to be 
interested in the stories of Spenser, and Mrs. Putnam once gave me a 
most amusing account of the struggle of this little blue-eyed fellow to 
resist the coming of sleep and to preserve his consciousness so that he 
might not lose any of the poem,’’ 


The boy was also fortunate in his ancestry. It has been assumed 
by some writers that Lowell’s anti-slavery sentiments were got from 
outside sources after he left college; but they were really a heritage 
from his grandfather, John Lowell, who, as early as 1772, ‘‘ satisfied 
himself that, at the common law, slavery could not stand in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ In 1779 he introduced the clause into the Massachusetts 
Bill of Rights under which the Supreme Court of the State freed every 
slave within its borders who sought his freedom. Wilberforce’s por- 
trait hung in the dining-room at Elmwood opposite that of the poet’s 
father, and, as Dr. Hale says, ‘‘ It was not likely that in that house 
people had forgotten who wrote the anti-slavery clauses in that Bill of 
Rights only forty years before the poet was born.”’ 

John Lowell had also a poetic vein: 


‘Some verses of his, written when he was quite a young man, are 
preserved in the ‘ Pietas et Gratulatio.’ This was an elegant volume 
which Harvard College prepared and sent to George III. in 1760 on 
his accession to the crown. They are written with the exaggeration 
of a young man’s verse; but they show, not only that he had the ear 
for rhythm and something of what I call the ‘ lyric swing,’ but also that 
he had the rare art of putting things. There is snap and epigram in 
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the lines. Here they differ by the whole sky from the verses of James 
Russell, who was also a great-grandfather * of our poet Lowell. This 
gentleman, a resident of Charlestown, printed a volume of poems, 
which is now very rare. I am, very probably, the only person in the 
world who has ever read it, and I can testify that there is not one line 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
From a daguerreotype made in Philadelphia, in 1844. 


in the book which is worth remembering, if, indeed, anyone could re- 
member a line of it.’’ 

The garden and grounds of Elmwood, though only a few acres in 
extent, were a little world for the Lowell children, and their life in it 
reminds us of the pleasant sketches Mrs. Ritchie has given us of the 
early days of the Tennyson children at Somersby. There were five of 
the young Lowells: Mary, the guardian of the baby James, already 
mentioned ; William (who died when the poet was five years old); 


* This seems to imply that the John Lowell just mentioned was a great-grandfather ; but, as Dr. 
Hale has before stated, he was the grandfather of the poet. 
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Robert, afterwards himself a poet and novelist; James, our hero; and 
Rebecca, ‘‘ the songstress of the home.”’ 
“The different parts of the grounds of Elmwood became to these 


children different cities of the world, and they made journeys from one 
to another. Their elder brother Charles, until he went to Exeter to 
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school, joined in this geographical play. . . . To such open-air 
life we may refer the pleasure the poet always took in the study of 
birds, their seasons and habits, and the accuracy of his knowledge 
with regard to trees and wild flowers.’’ 


Later the boy was sent to the school of Mr. William Wells (not far 
from Dr. Lowell’s house), about which Dr. Holmes and Colonel Hig- 
ginson have given us.their reminiscences. The drill in Greek and 
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Latin was thorough, but the school ‘‘ has not a savory memory as to 
the personal relations between master and pupils.’’ 

As Lowell was only a day scholar, he knew but little of its hard- 
ships. Dr. Hale adds: 


‘** Dr. Samuel Eliot, who attended the school as a little boy, tells 
me that Lowell delighted to tell the boys imaginative tales, and the 
little fellows, or many of them, took pleasure in listening to the more 
stirring stories. ‘I remember nothing of them except one, which re- 
joiced in the central interest of a trap in the playground, which opened 
to subterranean marvels of various kinds,’ ”’ 


In 1834 Lowell entered Harvard College, as Dr. Hale did in 1835, 
where ‘‘ most of the work was then done in rather dreary recitations, 
such as you might expect in a somewhat mechanical school for boys to- 
day ’’; and this work was chiefly in Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. 
‘* There was no study whatever of English literature, but the best pos- 
sible drill in the writing of the English language,’’ under Edward 
Tyrrel Channing, brother of the great divine, who ‘‘ deserves the credit 
of the English of Emerson, Holmes, Sumner, Clarke, Bellows, Lowell, 
Higginson, and other men whom he trained.’’ The college library 
had about fifty thousand volumes, and three or four society libraries 
furnished additional reading, mostly in current fiction. Dr. Hale 
thinks he averaged eighty novels a year during his college course: 


‘* They were much better novels, in my judgment, than the average 
novels of to-day are, and I know I received great advantage from the 
time I devoted to reading them. I think Lowell would have said the 
same thing. But I do not mean to imply that such reading was his 
principal reading. He very soon began delving in the stores which 
the college library afforded him of the older literature of England.’’ 


In 1836, when Lowell was a sophomore and Hale a freshman, Long- 
fellow came to Cambridge and the college: 


‘‘His presence there proved a benediction, and, I might say, 
marks an epoch in the history of Harvard. In the first place, he was 
fresh from Europe, and he gave the best possible stimulus to the bud- 
ding interest in German literature. In the second place, he came 
from Bowdoin College, and in those days it was a very good thing for 
a Harvard undergraduate to know that there were people not bred in 
Cambridge quite as well read, as intelligent, as elegant and accom- 
plished as any Harvard graduate. In the third place, Longfellow, 
though he was so young, ranked already distinctly as a man of letters. 
This was no broken-winded minister who had been made professor. 
He was not a lawyer without clients, or a doctor without patients, for 
whom ‘a place’ had to be found. He was already known as a poet 
by all educated people in America. The boys had read in their ‘ First 
Class Book’ his ‘Summer Shower’ verses. By literature, pure and 
simple, and the work of literature, he had won his way to the chair of 
the Smith professorship of modern literature, to which Mr. George 
Ticknor had already given distinction. . . . But, better than this 
for the college, Longfellow succeeded, as no other man did, in break- 
ing that line of belt ice which parted the students from their teachers. 
Partly, perhaps, because he was so young; partly because he had the 
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manners of a man of the world, because he had spoken French in 
Paris, and Italian in Florence; but chief of all because he was com- 
panion and friend of the undergraduates. He would talk with them 
and walk with them; would sit with them and smoke with them. You 
played whist with him if you met him of an evening. You never 
spoke contemptuously of him, and he never patronized you.”’ 


Dr. Hale canriot remember whether it was Longfellow or Emerson 
who introduced Tennyson in college, when his first volume of poems 
‘was published in 1830. We suspect it was Emerson, who had a copy 
of that book, loaned it to many of his friends, and later endeavored 
to have it, together with the volume of 1833, reprinted in Boston. 
There is a copy of this second volume, but not of the first, in Long- 
fellow’s library. As Dr. Hale says, ‘‘ It was Emerson’s copy which 
somebody borrowed in Cambridge, and which was passed reverently 
from hand to hand.’’ He adds: 


** Everybody who had any sense knew that a great poet had been 
born as well as we know it now. And it is always pleasant to me to 
remember that those first poems of his were handed about in manu- 
script as a new ode of Horace might have been handed round among 
the young gentlemen of Rome. 

“* Carlyle’s books were reprinted in America, thanks to Emerson, 
as fast as they were written. Lowell read them attentively, and the 
traces of Carlyle study are to be found in all Lowell’s life, as in the 
life of all well educated Americans of his time.”’ 


Though English literature was not studied at Harvard then—nor 
‘in other of our colleges—literature was the fashion at Cambridge. 
The books the fellows read ‘‘ were not books of science, nor history, 
nor sociology, nor politics; they were books of literature.’’ Dr. Hale 
refers to the edition of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats in one octavo 
volume, brought out in Philadelphia at about that time—and which 
we remember well as the first edition of their poems that we ourself 
first read,—and says that it was to be seen pretty much everywhere: 


‘** At this hour you will find men of seventy who can quote their 
Shelley as the youngsters of to-day cannot quote, shall I say, their 
Swinburne, their Watson, or their Walt Whitman.’’ 


Apropos of the college indifference to science in that day, Dr. 
Hale tells this good story: 


“‘In the year 1840 I-was at West Point for the first time, with 
William Story, Lowell’s classmate and friend, and with Story’s sister 
and mine. We enjoyed to the full the matchless hospitality of West 
Point, seeing its lions under the special care of two young officers of 
our own age. They had just finished their course, as we had recently 
finished ours at Harvard. One day when Story and I were by our- 
selves, after we had been talking of our studies with these gentlemen, 
Story said to me: ‘ Ned, it is all very well to keep a stiff upper lip with 
these fellows, but how did you dare tell them that we studied about 
projectiles at Cambridge ?’ 

‘* * Because we did,’ said I. 

‘* * Did I ever study projectiles ?’ asked Story, puzzled. 
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*** Certainly you did,’ said I. ‘You used to go up to Peirce 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons in the summer when you were a 
junior, with a blue book which had a white back.’ 

*** T know I did,’ said Story; ‘ and was I studying projectiles then ? 
This is the first time I ever heard of it.’ 

** And I tell that story because it illustrates well enough the divorce 
between theory and fact which is possible in education. I do not tell 
it by way of blaming Professor Peirce or Harvard College. Story was 
not to be an artilleryman, nor were any of the rest of us, so far as we 
knew. Anyway, the choice of our specialty in life was to be kept as 
far distant as was possible.”’ 


Harvardiana was a college magazine published while Lowell was in 
college, and he was one of its editors in 1838. He and Hale were also 
members of the chapter of the Alpha Delta Phi Society, established at 
Cambridge in 1836. ‘‘ Interest in literature was considered by those 
who directed the society as a very important condition in the selection 
of its members ’’—as we happen to know was the rule in other chapters 
of this and other ‘‘ Greek-letter societies ’’ for at least ten years after- 
wards. Secret societies were then absolutely forbidden at Harvard; 
but Dr. Hale ventures to tell us a good deal of the history of the Alpha 
Delta Phi in his day, even though he may “‘ risk the vengeance of the 
authorities of the university,’’ and the possible revocation of all the 
degrees, honorary and other, he has received from them. One good 
result of the society, aside from the literary work it did, was to break 
up ‘‘the hard and fast distinctions between students of different 
classes’’ and bring them together as gentlemen. Dr. Hale thinks, 
though he is not certain, that he heard Lowell read there the first 
draught of his papers on. Old English Dramatists, which were after- 
wards published in the ‘‘ Boston Miscellany,’’ and many years later 
developed into a brilliant course of lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston. 

The Harvard Faculty, which then included such men as Quincy, 
Sparks, Felton, Peirce, Longfellow, and Channing, did their best to 
** pull Lowell through ’’ the course, in spite of his absences from 
morning prayers and indifference to other college regulations, but they 
finally had to ‘‘ rusticate’’ him for the six weeks before graduation. 
The interval was to be spent at regular study in the hotse of a clergy- 
man at Concord. Some absurd stories about this episode in Lowell’s 
life have been told in print. Dr. Hale gives the truth in one of his 
best chapters. 

The next chapter, on ‘‘ Boston in the Forties,’’ is better yet. The 
town was then ‘‘ the headquarters for New England, and in a measure 
for the country, of every sort of enthusiasm, not to say of every sort 
of fanaticism.’’ ‘There was ‘‘ not an ‘ism’ but had its shrine, nor a 
cause but had its prophet ’’; and Cambridge was really a part of ‘‘ the 
little self-poised metropolis ’’: 


‘*Lowell could talk with Wendell Phillips, or applaud him when he 
spoke. He could go into Garrison’s printing-office with a communica- 
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tion. He could discuss metaphysics or ethics with Brownson. He 
could hear a Latter-Day Church preacher on Sunday. He could listen 
while Miller, the prophet of the day, explained from Rollin’s history 
and the Book of Daniel that the world would come to an end on the 
twenty-first of March, 1842. He could lounge into the ‘ Corner Book- 
store,’ where James T. Fields would show him the new Tennyson, or 
where the Mutual Admiration Society would leave an epigram or two 
behind. Or he could hear Everett or Holmes or Parsons or Webster 
or Silliman or Walker read poem or lecture at the ‘Odeon.’ He could 
discuss with a partner in a dance the moral significance of the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven in comparison with the lessons of the Second 
or the Seventh. Another partner in the next quadrille would reconcile 
for him the conflict of free will and foreknowledge. In saying such 
things, I am not inventing the instances. I could almost tell where 
the conversations were held. At Miss Peabody’s foreign bookstore he 
could take out for a week Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu,’ if he had not the 
shekels for its purchase, as probably he had not. Or, under the same 
hospitable roof, he could in the evening hear Hawthorne tell the story 
of Parson Moody’s veil, or discuss the origin of the Myth of Ceres 
with Margaret Fuller. Or, when he danced ‘the pastorale’ at Judge 
Jackson’s, was he renewing the memories of an Aryan tradition, or did 
the figure suggest, more likely, the social arrangements of the followers 
of Hermann? Mr. Emerson lectured for him; Allston’s pictures were 
hung in galleries for him; Mr. Tudor imported ice for him; Fanny 
Elssler danced for him, and Braham sang for him. The world worked 
for him—or labored for him. And he entered into the labors of all 
sorts and conditions of men.”’ 


Those were the days when the Worth American Review, after having 
been under the charge of Edward and Alexander Everett in turn, was - 
edited by Dr. Palfrey, and largely written by the five men who liked 
to call themselves ‘‘ The Five of Clubs,’’ but came to .be called by 
others the ‘‘ Mutual Admiration Society ’’—a name which Dr. Hale 
thinks was invented for them. ‘These men were older than Lowell, 
but sooner or later he became intimate with all of them: 


‘* All are still remembered: Charles Sumner; George Stillman 
Hillard, Sumner’s law partner and, in earlier days, intimate friend; H. 
W. Longfellow; Cornelius Conway Felton, Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards president of the college; and Henry Russell 
Cleveland. Longfellow knew that there were worlds outside of London 
and Edinburgh, Boston and Cambridge, and their environs, We 
youngsters, from the proud advantage of the age of twenty or less, 
would have said that the rest of the Mutual Admiration Society, in the 
year 1840, did not suspect this.’’ 


The Worth American was confessedly an imitation of the Edinburgh 
and London quarterlies, and Dr. Hale thinks the original plan was a 
good one, which might well be revived to-day: 


‘* Look at an old Edinburgh of Brougham’s time and you will find 
an intelligent account of some forty books which you will never read 
yourself, but which you want to know about. To tell the whole abject 
and bottom truth, you do not find exactly this thing in any English or 
American ‘ Review’ published in 1898.”’ 


And yet, as Dr. Hale says later, the Review in its juvenile days was 
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** awfully proper ’’ and overanxious about making itself ‘‘ respectable,’’ 
though ‘‘ some plucky and loyal bits of good American sentiment and 
statement got themselves into it.’’ In 1864, when Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton and Lowell were asked by new publishers to edit it, Lowell said in 
a letter: 
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‘* Norton and I-have undertaken to edit the Worth American. A 
rather Sisyphean job, you will say. It wanted three chief elements to 
be successful. It was n’t thoroughly, that is, thick and thinly, loyal; 
it was n’t lively; and it had no particular opinions on any particular 
subject. It was an eminently safe periodical, and accordingly was in 
great danger of running aground.’’ 


Thus far we have dealt only with the opening chapters of the book 
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—the first seventy pages of nearly three hundred—and the rest can 
have but brief notice. Complaint has lately been made by certain 
English publishers that reviewers are injuring the sale of books by de- 
scribing them so minutely and quoting from them so freely that, in- 
stead of being a mere appetizer, as it ought to be, the critique supplies 
a full meal of itself, and the reader has no hunger for more. Whether 
there be anything in this or not, we shall not err in that way. Suffice 
it to say that the remaining three quarters of the volume, covering the 
editorial, political, literary, and diplomatic career of Lowell, are nowise 
inferior in interest to the fraction from which we have drawn our quo- 
tations. The incidental topics treated are equally numerous and en- 
joyable—the history and associations of the ‘‘ Old Corner Bookstore ”’ ; 
the ventures of the Boston Miscellany and The Pioneer, and the later 
more prosperous one of the Atlantic Monthly ; the old ‘*‘ Lyceum”’ 
system, and Lowell’s share in it, as later in the Lowell Institute lectures 
in Boston; his connection with the Anti-Slavery Standard, the managers 
of which, after he had been a regular contributor in prose and verse 
for a year, ‘‘ feared that they were flinging their money away in paying 
this young poet four dollars and eighty cents a week’’; the famous 
Saturday Club of Boston; and—but to go on would be to give a good 
part of the double-column fifteen-page index of the book, and we must 
desist. 

The copious illustrations are a noteworthy feature of the volume, 
many of them being unique. Besides several views of Elmwood, with- 
out and within, and the portraits of the poet’s father and six of him- 
self, there are those of Longfellow, Holmes, J. T. Fields, Professor 
Child, Asa Gray, Norton, Agassiz, W. W. Story, Tom Hughes, and 
others; with facsimiles of Lowell’s poem to his college class, of the 
programme of the valedictory exercises of the class, of sundry of his 
letters and poems, of the contents page of the Boston Miscellany, etc., 
making forty-three full-page illustrations in all. 





Sardou: The Man and the Dramatist 


I 


Tue scholarly and cunning dramatist, whose play of ‘‘Robespierre ”’ 
Sir Henry Irving has just produced at the Lyceum, is a famous figure 
in the Paris which he Knows even better than Macaulay knew his Lon- 
don. Slightly built, in height a touch below the medium, he stoops 
over his newspaper as he walks. The white muffler, worn in public 
and in private, is the one distinctive badge of his attire, which is other- 
wise that of a superior undertaker in his best. Two fine and curious 
eyes are set in a dark, smooth-shaven, and most expressive face, of 
which the chin is extremely forceful. 

In the little velvet toque of his working hours he has a striking look 


of Richard Wagner; certain of his friends have perceived in that mobile 
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face a hint of Napoleon, a young Napoleon “‘ not yet guilty of the 18th 
Brumaire’’; and in his study, crouched over a manuscript, his long hair 
falling from beneath the velvet cap, M. Sardou becomes the Erasmus 
of Holbein in the Louvre. In the sournure of the figure, as in the face 
in repose, there is something delicate and feminine, but these traits are 
deceptive, concealing that vigor of health with which the race of great 
workers is almost invariably endowed. 

He reads enormously and talks tremendously. At rehearsal (a 
bottle of English smelling-salts in his hand or at his nostrils) he is 
alternately a tiger and a’lamb: the imperial and imperious Bernhardt 
has quailed before him. He has made and spent vast sums of money. 
His possessions include a villa in a park at Marly-le-Roi, eight miles 
or so from Paris, and a town house in the Rue de Madrid. He has a 
passion for architecture, like Balzac, and is second to none as an 
authority on historic Paris. Like Charles Reade, he keeps a store 
of note-books and great folios filled with cuttings and documents, 
*‘human ”’ and other. He designs his own scenery and his actresses’ 
costumes. His plays are written and re-written until the original MS., 
illegible to himself, can be deciphered only by a secretary. He toils 
like a slave in his study, and forgets all his labors at table. He does 
everything ‘in earnest, including his duties at the board, and as a 
trencherman he might have made a match of it with Louis XIV. He 
has been, and is, one of the most successful workers in Europe. 


II 


Victorien Sardou was born in Paris in 1831. Heredity is a matter 
which he reckons of great importance to a dramatic author, who should 
be, he says, two persons in one: the artist, capable of being possessed 
and obsessed by an idea; and the man of critical and relentless reason, 
who takes the artist by the buttonhole and says, ‘‘ You may do this, 
but you must certainly not do that.’’ Victor Hugo, in Sardou’s opinion 
(and he is assuredly not alone in it), would have been infinitely greater 
as an artist had he not been “‘ totally devoid of good sense.”’ 

M. Sardou himself is the happy product of two distinct races. His 
mother came of a rural stock, serious, laborious, unimaginative, the 
offspring of a family of weavers who have followed that peaceful calling 
since the days of Henri IV. On the father’s side the breed is Sar- 
dinian; warm, full-blooded, but, as the French say, ma/ ¢guilibré. His 
paternal grandfather was a medical man of great intelligence, but not 
at all thrifty, and a careless orderer of his affairs. The father was a 
man of like temperament; ardent, industrious, and sanguine, but peu 
pratique, or having the head a little in the clouds. 

His parents destined the young Sardou to medicine, and in his 
classes at the Lycée Henri IV. he is said to have shown himself apt at 
everything but what he was appointed to learn. His ‘‘ dscours’”’ 
offered a ‘‘ dreadful mixture of the romantic and the classical, which set 
on edge the teeth of his professors,’’ At sixteen he had composed a 
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tragedy under the title of ‘‘ Othon,’’ on principles of his own. The 
parents’ dream was to see their son a professor of the university, but 
at the end of two years he revolted and declared finally for the theatre. 
Then began the inevitable period of stress, penury, and want—the 
period of the garret, the rejected manuscript, and the doubtful dinner. 
He gave lessons in something at two francs an hour, he wrote articles 
for the newspapers which were sometimes printed and oftener not, and 
he was in very low water indeed. 

A pretty legend belongs to this distressful period. In his twenty- 
third or twenty-fourth year (I believe the date was April, 1854) he had 
contrived to produce at the Odéon a comedy called the ‘‘ Taverne des 
Etudiants.’”” The author himself had named it simply ‘‘ The Tavern.” 
The manager of the theatre, which is situated in the students’ quarter 
of Paris, re-named it, with an eye to gain, ‘‘ The Students’ Tavern,”’ 
whereupon the scholars, thinking themselves attacked, promptly 
damned the piece. Sardou’s distress both of mind and body was now 
extreme, and he was presently laid low in his garret by a terrible attack 
of typhoid fever, On another floor of the house there was living a 
certain pretty Mlle. de Brécourt, who had sometimes met the unsuc- 
cessful interesting dramatist upon the stairs. Missing him, the young 
lady learned in what manner he was stricken, and, mounting to the top 
story, she installed herself at his bedside. So good a nurse did Mlle. 
de Brécourt prove that Victorien was presently in courageous health 
again; and there is nothing to add but that the devoted nurse became, 
in a very short time, the not less devoted wife. Yet there is some- 
thing else to add, for his young wife, having saved his life, promptly 
placed in his hands the means of fortune. She it was who brought 
him under the notice of Déjazet, just as that great actress was found- 
ing a theatre of her own. The encouragement and support of Déjazet 
awoke in Sardou the talent which was being stifled. She brought out 
in succession his ‘‘ Candide ’’ (the piece he had carried tremblingly to 
her), the ‘‘ Premigres Armes de Figaro ’’ (his first distinct success), 
‘* M. Garat,’’ and the ‘‘ Prés Saint-Gervais.’’ Suffering was at an end, 
the empty purse began to fill, and nine years later Victorien Sardou 
was on the flood-tide of prosperity. During the greater part of thirty 

- years he has held his own on the French stage against every brilliant 
rival, and at this day he is probably the most renowned and the best- 
paid dramatist in Europe. His plays fill volumes, and in not a few 
of them he has found a gold-mine. Rich and growing old, he is as 
industrious as ever; and there are gold-mines still in those exhaustless 
note-books. ‘ 


III 


But M. Sardou’s accession to complete power in the theatre is of 
quite recent date. Popular he was, and a money-spinner whose golden 
pen every manager was eager to secure and to retain; but his claim to 
rank as an artist of the stage was in question—among certain sets in 
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Paris—no farther back than 1895. It was in that year that he was 
received into the ranks of the Legion of Honor. The compliment 
was an inconspicuous one to a man who had contributed so largely to 
the gaiety of France, but it somehow righted Sardou with the malcon- 
tents and the recalcitrants. It bore down the cliques (and a clique in 
literary Paris is a foe to reckon with) which were beginning to under- 
mine his position in the theatres of Paris. There was the theatrical 
clique, and there was the political clique. The first had attacked him 
as a plagiarist, and the second had sought to brand him as a reaction- 
ary. ‘The two charges melted suddenly just four years ago. What the 
Legion of Honor had to do with it one scarcely knows; and it was 
possibly a mere coincidence, but the rehabilitation of Sardou, so far as 
the factions were concerned, traces to the year in which he was privi- 
leged to wear the ribbon of the order. It has been difficult to convict 
Moliére of plagiarism, and Sardou—who is nearer of kin to Balzac than 
to Moliére—will be hard to bring to book on this count. The accusa- 
tion that he was a reactionary in politics had about as much significance 
as a similar charge would have had in the case of the late Mr. Wills on 
the production of his ‘‘ Charles I.’’ atthe Lyceum. So far as the stage 
is concerned, Sardou has not, and never has had, any politics at all. 

The fact, so salient in all his dramatic productions, that he is a 
dramatist and nothing else, and that he has never aspired to any other 
than the rank and title of a dramatic artist, was very slow in winning 
recognition in the Paris which he has worked in all his life; but at this 
day it is no longer questioned. 

This point settled, and the fact that a new play of his—old man 
as he is, and not pretending to adapt himself to the realism or romanti- 
cism of the hour—is still an event of the keenest interest in theatrical 
and literary Paris, his critics have now turned to consideration of the 
place that should be assigned him as a dramatist. But, clearly, this is 
not a question to be answered at the moment. One does not seek to 
forestall posterity in estimating the reputation of half a lifetime. A 
single fact asserts itself: that, in point of popularity, Sardou has far out- 
distanced his contemporaries, the most notable and most formidable of 
whom were Emile Augier and the younger Dumas. If it be urged that 
this says nothing as to the ultimate fate of ‘‘ Pattes de Mouche,”’ | 
‘* Rabagas,”’ ‘‘ Patrie,’’ ‘‘ Haine,’’ ‘‘ Théodora,’’ and ‘‘ Divorgons,”’ 
one may at least reply that M. Sardou himself is indifferent on the sub- 
ject. If he were at all disturbed respecting the verdict of posterity, he 
would console himself easily with the reflection that it must place him 
very high indeed among the masters of stage-craft. 


IV 


He is no stranger to us, for we have applauded yery many English 
versions of his plays; but it will be interesting to glance at his method, 
which, outside of Paris, has been very little discussed. He is a logical 
writer, who commits himself deliberately to all the labor which the 
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logical method involves. A play of three, four, or five acts (and a 
five-act play makes an inconsiderable pamphlet) means, first and last, 
half a year’s work to him. He is at once facile and stupendously 
laborious; his play may be, in one sense, the inspiration of a moment, 
but, in its finished state, it represents not fewer than six months of 
unremitted effort at the desk. An entertaining fiction represents our 
own Sheridan as turning out the third or fourth act of a play in the 
greenroom, while the second or third act was being rehearsed upon 
the stage. Sardou might do the same, but, in each case, the process 
of inspiration and much of the mechanical business of. committing 
whole scenes to memory would have been got through at a much 
earlier stage. Sheridan wrote nothing offhand that he meant to live 
by, and Sardou would not, for a wager, undertake to write in the green- 
room a scene that he intended to be acted. 

He leaves nothing to chance in the making of a play; an inspiration, 
with him, is merely a first suggestion; it has to pass the test of criticism 
before he will consent to burden his note-book with it. He polishes, 
and polishes, and polishes, and then begins to polish once and for all. 
A study of his manuscript—the first copy contrasted with the last one 
—would show sometimes that every word of every tripping speech had 
been erased four times, five times, or six. His rough proof and his 
final proof would compare with Balzac’s. 

He starts sometimes with an idea, sometimes with a situation, some- 
times with a mere central character; but, let the psychological genesis 
of the piece be what it may, he works out his plot on the strictest lines 
of logic. Take, as an example, his play of ‘‘ Patrie,’’ or ‘‘ Father- 
land.’’ The action of the piece is centred in three characters, hus- 
band, wife, and lover, and the motive of the piece is patriotism. What, 
asks M. Sardou, is the supreme sacrifice that a patriot can make for his 
country? He can relinquish his own wounded honor, under the 
conviction that the man who has brought ruin upon his friend’s hearth 
is necessary and indispensable to his country at acrisis. The situation 
posed, Sardou proceeds to deduce the consequences. What events 
should precede and follow the capital scene? He imagines a con- 
spiracy to free a country from its oppressors, and he bands the husband 
and the lover among the conspirators. Then, what country and what 
epoch would lend themselves most aptly to the scheme ? His imagina- 
tion shifts from Venice to Spain, and rests at last in Flanders. He 
chooses the time when Flanders is in the Spanish grip, a Duke of Alva 
screwing his yoke upon the people: inbred antipathies of race and of 
religion. Next, to render the wife more culpable, he makes a traitress 
of her; it is she who betrays the plot. One sees on what exact lines 
the dramatist has proceeded from the situation which was his point of 
departure and how much the situation has been made to yield. 

In ‘‘ Haine,”’ or ‘‘ Hatred,’’ the question put forward is, In what 
situation may a woman rise to a great height of devotion? She is 
injured irremediably, and has carried a knife against her injurer, 
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wounding him almost to death. The sister of mercy—typifying the 
woman-saviour—supplants the avenger in her, and she brings drink to 
the dying man. Finding a fitting m/ieu in the Siena of the Middle 
Ages—morals and passions unrestrained—Sardou works out a close 
sequence of events in a play which is a model of constructive power. 

In ‘‘ Rabagas,’’ a comedy of character, the central figure of which 
was recognized as a portrait of Gambetta, the problem was to find the 
kind of intrigue which would throw into most effective relief every 
aspect of the hero’s nature. ‘‘ Théodora’”’ is a study of milieu ; here 
M. Sardou set out to reconstruct an epoch of history in which he had 
found play for his wide archeological interests. 


Vv 


The fabrication of the piece is next to be considered. The inde- 
fatigable author carries a note-book wherever he goes, and jots down 
on the instant an idea for a plot, a scene, or a character. His cabinet 
is stocked with little volumes in which plays are outlined in part or in 
full; and another set—perhaps a couple of hundred—contains not 
finished sketches, but the seeds or possibilities of plays, sometimes a 
paragraph or an article cut from a newspaper, in which a single sugges- 
tive sentence has been underlined. Some of these note-books are at 
least a quarter of a century old; time has failed the author to make use 
of half the material he has gathered or invented; half those plays in 
embryo will never now be written, unless the author should propose to 
give himself another fifty years of labor. Meanwhile, M. Sardou, who 
wastes nothing and forgets nothing, revolves continuously in his mind 
the germs stored in the cabinet, and sometimes the unconscious process 
of friction has given him a drama ready-made before he has begun to 
work upon it. Eminently practical in his creative work, he sees the 
hour ripe for a play on some particular subject, something of actuality, 
or he has the opportunity of providing some favorite player with a part 
which he or she will act to perfection; then he simply takes a note- 
book from the cabinet, sets it before him, and begins the serious 
business of construction. 

The scenario comes first. This is written out completely, and in 
the most methodical fashion, with scraps of dialogue flung here and 
there upon the margin. But during this stage of his work Sardou 
keeps a tight rein on his emotions, allowing play only to the construc- 
tive and critical faculties. He has a theory that too much warmth of 
feeling infused into the sketch is apt to leave the author cold for the 
real act of creation which is to follow. There is one supreme hour, 
and only one, when the actual writing of the piece should be begun, 
and for that hour the author should reserve his best and highest powers. 
A too perfect sketch may result, says Sardou, in a quite imperfect 
play; the inspiration has been lost which should have been saved for 
the creative hour. 

So thorough, nevertheless, is Sardou’s work on his scenario, that 
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by the time he has completed it he has removed from his path every 
difficulty of importance. Every character has now his proper place in 
the intrigue, his entrances and exits; and every sentiment and emotion 
he is to display has been duly docketed for him. All this has been 
done with precision and with infinite labor; but the author has wasted 
no passion upon his scenario; he has husbanded his passion. 

The scenario finished, he does not force the hour of inspiration; 
but that hour arriving, he dashes at the task @ /a diadle. Pen in hand, 
he begins in haste the scene which fills his mind, muttering to himself, 
laughing, weeping, and sometimes swearing aloud. ‘‘ Scoundrel! ’’ he 
shouts, ‘‘ I have you now! ’’ when he holds his villain in the toils, and 
over a pathetic passage he cries unrestrainedly. This first feverish 
creation of a scene which, during weeks or months, has been taking 
form insensibly in his mind, does not give him the definite and final 
form. The next day, or later, he goes over it again, and this he does 
three, four, or half-a dozen times, incessantly erasing. A page or two 
may be reduced to a sentence, for M. Sardou’s corrections nearly 
always take the form of abbreviations; and the finished page has to be 
given to a skilled copyist, for to the author himself it -— become a 
mere affair of hieroglyphics. 

Asked by a friend what images of his play and its personages were 
present to his mental vision while he was in the act of composing, he 
replied that he both heard and saw everything that was taking place in 
the scene he was engaged upon. He knows, for instance, that at such 
a moment an actor changes his place, makes a certain gesture, and he 
calculates accordingly the words which should be placed in his mouth 
in that situation. His people move before him as he writes, and he 
knows to a second the time it should take them to cross from one part 
of the stage to another. 

He “‘ sets’’ the scene himself while he is creating it on paper; that 
is to say, his mind brings it clearly before him. This is not an effort 
distinct from the task of writing; the scene is built up mentally as the 
dialogue grows under his pen. Thus, when he introduces a new char- 
acter, he sees him enter by a certain door and observes the position he 
takes on the stage. M. Sardou is justly celebrated for the technical 
qualities of his mise-en-scdne, and the reader has now some notion of 
the process by which this perfection of technique is arrived at. A 
situation that may or may not right itself when the scene comes to be 
rehearsed, a vague or abstract dialogue between two persons in the air 
—these things are not to the taste of M. Sardou. The whole play has 
been played out on the desk at vy .ch he writes before he transfers it 
to the theatre. 

When ‘‘ Dora’’ was being rehearsed for the first time, one scene, 
the first part of which had been splendidly acted by Blanche Pierson 
and Paul Berton, began unaccountably to drag. ‘‘I don’t like this,’’ 
said Sardou. ‘‘ It doesn’t move, and I can’t follow you at all.’’ The 
players themselves were equally dissatisfied. All at once the author 
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saw what was the matter. ‘‘ You are simply in your wrong places on 
the stage,’’ he said; ‘‘ that ’s the whole fault. Please move across 
there; yes, just there! The love scene should be played close to the 
boudoir; the quarrel on the other side, against the door of exit.’’ The 
change was made as Sardou directed, and its effect upon the scene was 
magical. Returning home in the evening, he had the curiosity to refer 
to his original draft of the play, and found the scene in question ordered 
there precisely as he had transposed it in the afternoon! 


VI 


Sardou is one of the few great stage-managers of Europe; he and 
Sir Henry Irving are-probably the two best. ‘‘ Howisitdone? Well, 
you see,’’ replied M. Sardou, ‘‘ I know exactly. what I want, and 7 
take care that I get it/’’ Sir Henry’s answer to the same question 
would not, one imagines, be very different from this. Sardou does 
not read a lecture to an actor whose intonation is incorrect, or whose 
gesture displeases him; he takes the actor’s place on the boards for a 
few moments and goes through the part. In theory this is simplicity 
itself, in practice it is sometimes productive of emotions which the 
scene is not intended to convey. As a rule, M. Sardou’s demeanor 
at rehearsal is beautiful, but if people will zo¢ do as he requests he can 
tear his hair and a speech to tatters with the best of them. When 
the hurricane is over, he becomes Mr. Honeytongue again—but he has 
carried his point. He has a natural grace of carriage, a flexibility of 
voice, and a skill in gesture which would have served him well upon 
the stage, had he not found it more lucrative to make plays than to act 
them. As he utters a thought he gives it a more pointed expression by 
a gesture which is both apt and vivid. In speaking of the old actors 
he has seen he imitates their voices and their manners; and all Paris 
knows his wonderful skill as a reader. In conversation he is now at 
ease in his chair, now with his back to the fireplace, now springing 
across the room, and now extended on the sofa, his hands and his 
whole frame as full of animation as his face; but with never an appear- 
ance of posing for effect. 

His delight in his work has never forsaken him; success has not 
spoiled his industry. He toils after precision of detail, truth of atmo- 
sphere, and historical exactness as strenuously as ever, and with the 
same intense and never-failiug interest. Give him a bit of old Paris 
to reconstruct for a scene in a new play, and he will exhaust volumes 
to restore it to the stage in every detail. He is as scrupulous and as 
exacting in small things as in great. If the stage-carpenter says, ‘‘ I 
suppose an ordinary chair will do, monsieur?’’ ‘‘ Oh dear, no, my 
friend,’’ is the reply; ‘‘ an ordinary chair will zo¢ do! Oblige me with 
your pencil. There; that ’s the kind of chair I want! Let it be of 
that shape, précisement.”’ 

TIGHE HOPKINS, 














Jean Richepin 


On the outskirts of Paris, in a silent, unfrequented street near the 
fortifications, Jean Richepin owns a small house and a garden. At 
one end of the garden, which is a tangle of vines and bushes, is a 
small pavilion where Richepin works undisturbed. He has a broad, 
low-ceilinged study, with windows on all sides that winter and summer 
alike are never closed, and here he works for many hours every day 
with a heavy pen that seldom rewrites a line. The air stirs from the 
window, bringing in the scent of roses, an autumn leaf, or the smell of 
frost; the clean manuscript flutters page after page from the table to 
the floor; Richepin dreams, the muse inspires, time passes, and so 
simply as this France counts another masterpiece among her works of 
art. 

Long ago in the Middle Ages, when the troubadour was a pet of 
princes and a favorite of queens, Jean Richepin had an ancestor in 
literature, Francois Villon, lyrist, lover, and vagabond, who knew no 
laws save those of love and verse. Through the centuries his blood 
has filtered into the veins of Richepin, bringing a passionate gypsy 
poet into the nineteenth century to delight Bohemians’ hearts. Riche- 
pin’s temperament finds expression in his life, in his dress, and in his 
work, Witness ‘‘ Le Chemineau,’’ ‘‘ Gueux des Champs,’’ ‘‘ Gueux 
de Paris,’’ ‘‘ Nous Autres Gueux,”’ ‘‘ Blasphémes et Caresses.’’ Pas- 
sion, whether for his work or for his fellow-men, has prompted him in 
the various dramas and poems he has written. In a letter to a close 
friend, Maurice Bouchor, he gives his simple philosophy and rule of 
life in this way: 

‘* Whatever gifts I may have I use to the best possible advantage, 
increasing them by constant labor. . . . ‘Let every man choose his 
own way of living in this world and I will choose mine, for all ways 
are good that lead to good, and the value of our efforts will be known 
only when we shall no longer be here. Suffice it that while we are 
here we persevere loyally and with courage. I had a very old great- 
uncle once, who, at the age of ninety, when we asked how he was, 
always answered smiling, ‘ Fai meis obres, fai ma bisogno’ [‘ I say my 
prayers, I do my duty’]|. Let us try to follow his example, my dear 
Maurice; let us, too, say our prayers, those of your divine mysteries or 
those of my bitter paradise—it matters not, if only we have no other 
thought than to say them well, each after his own manner. And let us 
be convinced that the best part of our disogno is the feeling of brother- 
hood in its accomplishment. Thus shall we begin to realize in our 
corner, however few we may be, that illusive paradise where all human 
beings shall love each other as you and I do now!”’ 


Part of the Bohemian’s life is a fancy for costuming and a love of 
form and color in personal adornment. The delicate green coat and vio- 
let knee-breeches worn by Théophile Gautier at the first representation 
of ‘‘ Hernani’’ became a symbol forthe Romantic School. Gérard de 
Nerval, when he had touched the lowest depths of poverty and parted 
with all but the clothes on his back, replaced his former brilliant scarf- 
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pins by bits of gold and silver paper folded into the semblance of a 
brooch and pinned to his cravat. This keen enjoyment of the esthetic 
in dress is part of Richepin’s heritage. His costumes are never ordi- 
nary. When reading in public he wears a long red mantle, and his 
working clothes are a gray corduroy jacket, a flannel shirt with a broad 
collar cut low at the throat, knee-breeches, white stockings, and low 
shoes with buckles. His hair and beard are thick and curly, his skin 
is bronze, his fingers are slender and tapering, and his left arm is 
encircled by a collection of gold link bracelets. Over all he wears 
when he leaves the house a full-skirted overcoat and a broad-brimmed 
high hat. 

Jean Richepin was penniless when he determined upon writing as 
acareer. His first work in prose was ‘‘ Les Grandes Amoureuses,”’ a 
collection of romantic historical sketches of Delilah, Cleopatra, Sappho, 
and others. Between the time of completion and publication twenty 
years elapsed. 


‘* During this quarter of a century [says Richepin] the unfortunate, 
nomadic, pertinacious, and invincible manuscript was successively 
dragged from a bankrupt bookshop to a promising new watering-place, 
there stuffed into a fantastic library whose cellar was a reservoir of 
water, brought back to Paris to appear piecemeal in a miserable and 
unfortunate magazine, dug out of this magazine’s ruins to be advertised 
as a continued story in a daily paper where its turn never came, trundled 
about from reviews which thought it too short, to newspapers which 
thought it too long, mutilated in part by a copyist who mislaid eighteen 
pages of it, condemned to death with a Himalaya of manuscripts under 
consideration, brought partially to light in two fragmentary illustrated 
pamphlets; dragged off again to the seashore, and then back to Paris 
by way of Belgium; knocked about, faded, torn, worn out, battered 
by all these changes; and finally sold by one editor to another, and by 
him to a third; left on the seat of a cab, recovered at the police station 
in the bureau of lost articles; set up in type and abandoned for two 
years in a printer’s galley-rack; and this for the most part without the 
author knowing of ii or being able to prevent it, as he had long believed 
the phantom manuscript to.be abolished and forgotten, having in 1872 
sold and renounced all right and responsibilities toward it. At what 
price? It matters not. All I can and will say is that the money was 
then most welcome, and that I have always remained grateful to the 
man who undertook this gigantic complication entitled ‘ Grandes 
Amoureuses,’ and who did not disdain to employ me, an unknown, 
unpublished author, in quest of my daily bread. However small the 
sum was, for which I delivered up my work forever, this sum was large 
for me. More than one half-starved fellow like myself had a less 
empty stomach and a stouter heart for it. Indifferent to care with the 
price of these studies in my pocket, with the hope of becoming famous, 
and the vanity to believe that I was already, certain of my poems which 
have since appeared in ‘‘ La Chanson des Gueux ”’ and ‘‘ Blasphémes 
et Caresses ’’ were written at this time. So why should I complain? 
All told, it was I, I think, who got the best of the bargain and who still 
owe something on account. If I should estimate the time dedicated to 
this work in the great library of the Rue Richelieu, it would represent 
hours sold for centimes, but the calculation would yet be inexact, for 
there would remain uncounted my pleasure in reading certain beauti- 
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ful, fascinating, and absorbing books,which was no loss of time but a 
stimulus and profit to my intellect: thus the curious and inimitable 
dissertation of Depping and Francisque Michel on Veland the black- 
smith, the passionate history of Mirabeau by Loménie, his speeches, 
his letters to Sophie ; the admirable pages of Philaréte Charles on 
Aretin; Latin plodded through for Poppza, and Greek translated 
literally for Sappho; Italian learned expressly, with patience and fervor, 
in order to translate into French the mysterious sonnets of Michael 
Angelo, which in turn led to a translation, verse by verse, of the first 
three cantos of Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ Indeed, now that I think of it, I 
am inclined to cry out to myself: ‘Are you not ashamed, you scoundrel, 
to have taken money for sucha feast as this? Zh bien, mon cochon!’”’ 


Since those hours sold for centimes in the great hall of the Rue 
Richelieu, Richepin has attained international fame. ‘‘ Le Chemi- 
neau,’’ which had unusual success in London, will be given in New 
York next winter, and some time during the year Richepin will visit 
America to give dramatic readings from his plays and poems. There 
is in English but one equivalent for the three French words, Chemi- 
neau, Gueux, and Chevalier d’Industrie, although the last only can 
rightly be translated by our word tramp—a good-for-nothing who lives 
on public charity and offers no return. The gueux is born a languid 
Latin poet; he scorns labor of any kind, and spends his idle hours in 
chanting songs and writing verses to his lady love, who in turn supports 
her lover. The chemincau makes a living by his wits in the same way; 
restless, unstable, and a wanderer, his favorite shelter is the heavens, 
his guide the morning star. All three are homeless, shiftless, purpose- 
less nomads, living from day to day. Richepin has something of each 
in him, and has told the story of Chemineau with feeling and pathos. 
Chemineau’s idle, careless ways please Toinette, a companion in the 
fields on the farm where during the harvest he finds work. Toinette 
loves the Chemineau. ‘‘ You know better than our youths,”’ she says 
to him, ‘‘ how to talk in pretty words chosen from your songs. You 
know how to soothe my heart with your tender, caressing voice; but 
like your songs your words end ever in a kiss, and like these a passing 
wind dispels them.’’ It is a furtive courtship; Toinette is troubled 
and pleads with her lover: ‘‘ You never think of the morrow.” “ Never,” 
he answers, giving the philosophy of all chemineaux ; ‘‘ what is the use 
of it? Let to-morrow take care of itself, well or ill, that is its own affair. 
Whether it come as a feast day or as a day of mourning, I can do 
nothing about it; until it is here I must wait to act. If it be sad and 
sorrowful I cheer it with the brightest thoughts of yesterday; if it be 
gay and joyful like to-day, indifferent to care, I welcome it, and while 
it lasts I fill my heart with happiness and joy.”’ ‘‘ It might last always,”’ 
Toinette ventures, picturing in a few words her dream of a home and 
life with him. He laughs: ‘‘I, a landowner, shut up in a house! 
Why not put meat once ina prison? Is this yourserious plan?’’ She 
answers with argument, made eloquent by a love and resignation which 
touch himintheend. ‘‘ Beware, Chemineau,’’ he whispers to himself; 
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‘‘ already your feet are as though paralyzed. Leave now, and leave 
alone, or you will never leave!’’ A moment later he is gone. 

This, the dramatic point of the play, is repeated in the last act. 
Years elapse. Toinette marries and brings up the son of Chemineau. 
Her husband dies, Chemineau returns, Toinette loves him still. For 
a short time he lingers in the home which to him means prison, and 
then he is gone again at his old command, ‘‘ Chemineau, chemine!"’ 

BessiE McGINNIS VAN VoRST. 





The Author of ‘‘In His Steps ”’ 


Ir one were to write of the author of ‘‘ In His Steps,’’ he might 
properly label his work, ‘‘ The History of Charles M. Sheldon—a Man 
with a Conscience.’’ The writer had a talk with this new author of 
the West recently and went away strongly impressed with this idea. 
The man whose published books (which number an even dozen) have 
had a sale of over three million copies in America, Canada, and Eng- 
land shrinks from a newspaper interview as he would from a blow. 
One book, ‘‘ In His Steps,’’ is being translated into German, French, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Spanish, Italian, Armenian, Russian, and some 
dialects of Central and Western Africa; and yet all this bewildering 
success is so much of pain to the excessively modest author, because of 
the publicity it gives him. The other day Mr. Sheldon received a 
telegram from a man connected with a prominent Eastern publication 
which read in substance: ‘‘ I am coming out to Topeka to stay a week. 
I am coming prepared to treat fully of your methods and motives in 
writing and the work of your church in detail. ‘The article will be 
syndicated, and will be printed in nearly every paper in the country.”’ 
As quickly as it could be done, Mr. Sheldon telegraphed this blunt 
reply: ‘‘ You need not come. I will not talk to you. I have some 
rights which even you are bound to respect.’’ The man did not come. 

“* And if I talked of myself and told of the motive which is back of 
my work, what would be the use of my preaching and writing books ?’”’ 
protested this conscientious minister. ‘‘ The message is in my books 
—let the people read it there. If they cannot discover my motive by 
reading the books I have written, of what use are they, and why waste 
time in talking about myself? As for our church, why should its ac- 
complishments be exploited ? We are not the leaders in this plan of 
co-operative work, by any means. We are performing our simple duty, 
nothing more. Then why should our little church be dragged into 
publicity and its modest capacity for usefulness spoiled by having a 
desire for fame cultivated ?’’ Then he turned to me with a slight 
deprecatory gesture. ‘‘I appeal to you, sir. Don’t you think that is 
the proper ground to take?’’ And then he went with painstaking 
carefulness over his argument, his gray eyes flashing and the slightly 
stooped shoulders thrown back quite defiantly in his earnestness. 
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This will serve to give an insight into the character of the man 
whose earnest and oft-repeated injunction to the members of his con- 
gregation is, ‘‘ Glorify God in secret!’’ What he has accomplished 
and is now accomplishing the wonderful reception accorded his books 
attests in measure. But the loving esteem in which he is held by the 
members of his congregation; the chance for ‘‘ heart-to-heart talks’’ 
with the poor and needy in his own beloved ‘‘ Tennesseetown ’’; the up- 
lifting arm; and the helping of others to help themselves, are to him 
worth infinitely more than the certainty that his name is enrolled on 
the scroll of fame. On the other hand, it must not be thought that he 
underestimates the value of the public’s approval. If he could have 
his books read and the message engrafted in the hearts of every person 
he would be glad. But from public praise and attention as applied to 
him personally, he shrinks, and those who know him best have the 
deepest respect for his feelings. 

Charles M. Sheldon was born something over forty-one years ago, 
in Wellsville, N.Y. Hewas “‘ raised’’ on a farm in Dakota—a rugged 
training which has stood him in good stead. His father, the Rev. 
Stewart Sheldon, gave him the benefits of a good education, providing 
for courses, respectively, at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., Brown 
University, and Andover Theological Seminary. In 1886 Mr. Sheldon 
went to London, and for a season studied the conditions among the 
poorer classes of that great city. Returning to America, he took charge 
of a church in Waterbury, Vt., before coming West. In 1888 he came 
to Topeka, having received a call to the Central Congregational 
Church. His first services were held in a dingy room over a suburban 
grocery store in the edge of the district which has since become famous 
as ‘‘ Tennesseetown.’’ This is a territory embracing twenty blocks, 
and inhabited by colored people whose daily lives represent varying 
stages of wretchedness. This was to be Mr. Sheldon’s vineyard and 
here he would work out his ideas of co-operation. These ideas have 
many times brought him under the charge of socialism with all the 
mild stigma which a careless use of that term implies. He knew then 
that he was simply teaching the people to help themselves; now the 
people themselves know it. Schools were established, plots of ground 
were laid out for gardening, and prizes were offered for excellence in 
house and outdoor work. In every undertaking the wonderful spirit 
and enthusiasm of the man were shown. But he did not stop here. His 
congregation proper demanded a large share of his attention. Soon, 
fired with the same spirit of enthusiasm which lives and is growing to- 
day, a new stone church was built, and from its shining pulpit the 
pastor began to read his story-sermons. Measured from the standpoint 
of popularity and good results, his plan has been very successful. The 
titles of Mr. Sheldon’s published books, in the order of their appear- 
ance, are as follows: ‘‘ Richard Bruce,’’ 1891; ‘‘ Robert Hardy’s 
Seven Days,’’ 1892; ‘‘The Twentieth Door,’’ 1893; ‘‘ The Cruci- 
fixion of Philip Strong,’’ 1893; ‘‘ John King’s Question Class,’’ 1894; 
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“His Brother’s Keeper,’’ 1895; ‘‘ In His Steps,’’ 1896; ‘‘ Malcolm 
Kirk,’’ 1897; ‘‘ The Redemption of Freetown,’’ 1898; ‘‘ One of the 
Two,’’ 1898; ‘‘ The Miracle at Markham,’’ 1898; ‘‘ For Christ and 
the Church,’’ 1899. Most of these books Mr. Sheldon read from his 
pulpit, chapter by chapter, in lieu of a regular sermon. 

This is but an imperfect sketch of a busy and useful life. It faintly 
pictures the man, but it cannot even hint at his earnestness of purpose 
and the depth of his convictions. Those who admire him for his sim- 
plicity and purity of character need have no fear that these qualities 
will ever be affected by the glamour which comes in the wake of fame. 
They are too firmly grounded for that. 

Mr. Sheldon’s family consists of a wife and one child. Their home, 
’ which they have built near the church, is a model one, and content- 
ment dwells there. The author-preacher divides his hours between 
his home and his church study, and in this latter place Isawhim. The 
walls were adorned, as one would naturally suppose, with religious 
pictures, in harmony with the character of the man. Directly over his 
desk was a beautiful picture of the Madonna and Christ-child. As I 
turned to leave, I asked this question of him: ‘‘ Which of your books 
do you like best ?’’ After a moment he said, ‘‘ My wife likes ‘ His 


Brother’s Keeper ’ best.”’ 
Joun Ponp FRitTs. 





A propos du Drame musical et de ses Interprétes 


J'ai fait 4 Paris et 4 Londres, et j’ai entrepris récemment 4 New- 
York, une série de song-recitals; je les ai accompagnés d’une introduc- 
tion parlée ayant rapport 41’interprétation du drame musical. C’est la 
matiére de ces diverses introductions que je veux condenser ici pour les 
lecteurs du CRITIC, mais, auparavant, je vais m’efforcer d’exprimer 
en quelques mots le but de matentative. En effet, si j’ai entrepris de 
faire des song-recitals, ce n’a pas été pour sacrifier 4 la mode, ni pour 
venir chanter quelques piéces plus ou moins bien choisies et m’attirer 
des applaudissements plus ou moins nombreux. Mon but a été plus 
élevé, et l’ceuvre que j’ai voulu faire a été une ceuvre d’éducation, ce 
& quoi mon expérience reconnue et prouvée de la scéne et du chant 
me donnait quelque droit, j’imagine. Ce n’est donc pas, comme cer- 
taines personnes bien intentionnées ont fait semblant de le croire, en 
conférencier ou en critique que j’ai pris la parole, et c’est seulement 
en interpréte du drame musical qui a quelque chose 4 dire sur son art, 
et qui prend la précaution—ce qu’un conférencier serait embarrassé de 
faire—de joindre la pratique 4 la théorie, et d’illustrer sa propre thése 
par des exemples qu’il donne lui-méme. Depuis que je suis entré en 
carriére, bien des changements se sont produits au théatre chanté. 
Une évolution importante a eu lieu, et le drame musical s’est installé 
sur nos scénes lyriques. Pour moi, je n’ai pas été entrainé par le 
mouvement comme une barque 4 la dérive qu’emporte le courant du 
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fleuve; j’y ai pris part dans la mesure de mes forces et de mon intelli- 
gence, je n’en ai pas été un facteur aveugle, mais je me suis efforcé 
d’étre un interpréte conscient du but oi tendait 1’évolution. 

Le drame musical, forme définitive et compléte du théatre, est 
Yart vivant dans sa plus haute et sa plus parfaite expression. Par 
l’union de trois arts—Poésie, Musique, et Danse (au sens étymologique 
du mot, c’est-a-dire, comprenant, comme chez les Grecs, toutes les lois 
des mouvements expressifs)—le drame musical doit donner une image 
de la vie se conformant aux lois de la perspective théatrale. 

Que ressort-il de 14 ? C’est que le théatre étant l’image de la vie, il 
faut connaitre la vie pour la bien représenter. Connaitre la vie, c’est- 
a-dire non pas avoir l’expérience qui ne s’acquiert qu’au bout de 
longues années et souvent trop tard pour qu’on en puisse tirer profit, 
mais connaitre cette vie intérieure qui est la cause de la vie extérieure, 
et dont on peut méme mieux pénétrer le secret, car, comme l’a dit 
Descartes, ‘‘l’ame est plus aisée 4 connaitre que le corps.’’ II faut 
donc observer les phénoménes intimes de la vie de 1’4me, car c’est elle 
qui nous enchaine 4 nous-mémes, détermine nos actes; les gestes de 
notre ame, si l’on peut ainsi parler, sont l’essence de notre essence, ils 
font les gestes de notre corps et il importe de les bien connaitre afin 
de les justement exprimer. C’est dire que l’interpréte devra, pour étre 
ala hauteur de sa mission, se consacrer a l’observation réfléchie des états 
d’ame, et préciser ensuite pour lui-méme les causes psychologiques de 
toute situation intéressante de la vie ordinaire. 

Telle est la premiére partie de sa tache; il en est une autre, car il 
ne suffit de comprendre et de sentir—il faut encore exprimer, c’ est-a- 
dire faire comprendre et faire sentir, en un mot, interpréter. La se 
trouve maintenant la difficulté pratique. Le théatre, embrassant la vie 
en général, comprend toutes les variétés d’expression, et c’est de 1a 
que vient la difficulté de répondre aux nécessités de chaque situation, 
de tous les réles. 

En effet, supposons qu’un artiste a un réle 4 préparer pour le 
théatre. Que va-t-il faire? Il y a cent a parier contre un que, dés 
le début de sa tache, il va se perdre dans les détails. Car c’est 1a le 
défaut de la grande majorité des interprétes, méme des plus estimés— 
incapacité de saisir, d'une vue synthétique, une ceuvre dans son en- 
semble. Ce qui les frappe tout d’abord, c’est un détail ici, un détail 
la, mais ils n’apercoivent pas la connexion entre ces détails; ils ne voient 
pas l’idée dominante; ils concentrent leur attention sur le réle qui leur 
est confié, sans s’occuper de ses rapports avec les autres. En un 
mot, ils suivent une route exactement contraire 4 celle de l’auteur: 
ils voient les détails avant de voir l'ensemble. Rien d’étonnant alors 
que l’auteur, comme il arrive trop souvent, ne reconnaisse plus son 
ceuvre! 

Tel est, contraire, l’ordre 4 suivre: le premier effort doit étre pour 
se pénétrer de la pensée du poéte, sans s’occuper du travail du musicien. 
Cette pensée comprise, et non pas plus tét, nous devons examiner com- 
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ment le musicien l’a interprétée, c’est-A-dire comment il a concu 
l’union du motet duson. Nous devons remarquer comment la pensée 
du poéte, rendue par des mots, est amplifiée par des sons, et comment la 
musique, créant une atmosphére dans laquelle la pensée va croitre et se 
développer, prépare l'auditeur 4 la comprendre avant méme que les 
mots ne l’expriment. Aprés ce coup-d’ceil d’ensemble, il devient 
nécessaire de procéder analytiquement, pour reconnaiftre les détails et 
les classer selon leur importance dans le plan général. Enfin, il faut 
rechercher dans la musique les phrases de premier et de second rang 
et celles, appelées neutres, qui forment comme un fond sur lequel 
apparait le dessin mélodique. 

Ces préliminaires terminés, l’interpréte peut passer A l'étude de 
l’interprétation elle-méme. Elle consiste: en une prononciation et 
une articulation absolument correctes des mots; en une scrupuleuse 
observation de l’accent musical; en la mise en lumiére des moindres 
nuances des significations émotionnelles contenues dans le poéme, et, 
enfin, dans la recherche des gestes et des jeux de physionomie qui 
doivent traduire ces significations pour le spectateur. C’est dire, en 
d’dutres termes, que |’interprétation tout entire consiste 4 trouver la 
justesse d’ expression, Et cette justesse d’expression elle-méme, sans 
laquelle il ne peut pas exister de drame musical, est réalisée chez 
l’interpréte, comme chez le compositeur et le poéte, par l’union des 
trois arts: Poésie, Musique, et Danse (mimique). 

Ainsi apparait, dans toute sa beauté et dans toute sa perfection, 
l’idée maitresse de cette forme d’art renouvelée de 1’ Antiquité, dans 
laquelle, grace 4 la justesse d’expression, les trois arts n’en forment 
plus qu’un seul—celui que les Grecs appelaient |’ Art des Muses—la 
Musique (Movorxy). 

VicTOR MAUREL. 


Translation of M. Maurel’s Essay 


In Paris and London, and recently in New York, I have given a 
series of song-recitals, accompanied by an introductory address on the 
subject of the Musical Drama. It is the subject-matter of these 
addresses that I have condensed in this paper for the benefit of the 
readers of THE CRITIC. : 

But first let me try in a few words to explain the object of this 
attempt. I have not undertaken these song-recitals because they are 
the fashion or from a desire for applause. My object is much higher; 
since the task that I have undertaken is an educational one, for 
which I am well fitted, I trust, by my known and proved experience on 
the stage and in the art of singing. So it is not, as some well-intentioned 
people pretend to believe, either as critic or as lecturer that I speak. 
It is only as an interpreter of the musical drama who has something to 
say about his art, and who takes the precaution (which it would puzzle 
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a mere lecturer to take) to join practice to theory, and to illustrate his 
theme by examples which he himself can give. 

Since I entered upon my career many changes have taken place on 
the musical stage. A serious evolution has taken place, and on our 
lyrical stage the musical drama has installed itself. For myself, I have 
never been carried along by the movement like a rudderless boat tossed 
about by the waves, but have taken part in it according to my intelli- 
gence and my powers. I have not been a blind factor, but have been 
a conscientious interpreter of the aims toward which the evolution 
tended. / 

The musical drama—the most complete and definite form that is 
known in the theatre—is a ving art in its highest and most perfect 
expression. By the union of the three arts, poetry, music, and dancing 
(in the etymological sense of the word, combining, as with the Greeks, 
all the laws of expressive movement), the musical drama should repre- 
sent life conforming in all ways to the theatrical perspective. What is 
the outcome of this? It is that, since the theatre represents life, one 
must know life well in order to picture it well. A true knowledge of 
life does not mean to have the experience gained at the end of many 
years, and often too late to derive any profit from it, but to understand 
that inner life which is the cause of the outer life and which is often 
easier to penetrate than the other, for, as Descartes says, ‘‘ the soul is 
easier to know than the body.’’ Therefore we should carefully observe 
the secret phenomena of the life of the soul, because they connect us 
with ourselves and determine our acts. The gestures of the soul, if 
one may use such an expression, are the essence of our eSsence; they 
cause the gestures of our body, and it is necessary to understand them 
well in order to express them well. In other words, the interpreter, to 
be worthy of his mission, should consecrate himself to the careful 
observation of these conditions of mind. He should then determine 
for himself the psychological causes of all the different interesting 
situations of our every-day life. 

This is only the first part of his task. There is yet another part; 
for it does not suffice to understand and feel, he must be able also to 
express, or, in other words, to make others understand and feel. In 
one word—he must interpret. Here is indeed the practical difficulty. 
The theatre, representing life in general, comprises every variety of 
expression. Hence the difficulty of responding to the necessities of 
every situation and of all characters. 

Let us suppose that an actor has a part to study for the theatre. 
What does he do? A hundred to one, from the very start, he busies 
himself about the small details—for this is the trouble with most inter- 
preters, an incapacity to seize with comprehensive glance the work as 
a whole. - What strikes them most is a detail here, a detail there, but 
they do not observe the connections between these details; they do not 
take in the dominating idea. They concentrate their attention, each 
upon his own part, without studying the effect of the other characters 
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in the play upon that part. In fact, their mode of procedure is the 
exact opposite of that of the author; they look at the details first, the 
whole plan of the work later. It is no wonder, therefore, that, as so 
often happens, the author does not recognize his own work. 

On the contrary, this is the order which should be followed: The 
first effort should be to understand the idea of the poet without the 
music. This being thoroughly understood, and not before, we may 
see how the musician has interpreted the idea or how he has conceived 
the union of words and sounds. We will see how the words or ideas 
of the poet are strengthened by these sounds, and how music creates 
an atmosphere in which thoughts grow and develop, helping the listener 
to understand before the words are even uttered. 

After having looked at the work as a whole, one must proceed to 
analyze the details and to class them according to their importance in 
the general plan. One must seek out in the music certain phrases of 
first or second rank, and those which are called neuter, that form, as it 
were, the background against which appears the musical picture. 
These preliminaries finished, the interpreter may begin to study the 
interpretation itself. This must consist of a pronunciation and articu- 
lation of words absolutely perfect, a scrupulous observation of the 
musical accent; a bringing into view of the finest shades of emotional 
ideas contained in the poem, and of the play of feature and the 
motions that must translate these ideas for the spectator. In other 
words, the whole art of interpretation consists in finding out the ¢rue 
expression of the idea—and this true expression itself, without which 
there can be no musical drama, is demonstrated by the interpreter, as 
by the poet and the composer, by the union of the three arts, poetry, 
music, and the dance (in its etymological sense). Thus appears in all 
its beauty and perfection the dominating idea of this form of art handed 
down from ancient times, in which, thanks to the true expression given, 
the three arts form but one, that one which the Greeks called the art 
of the Muses—Music—Movorxy,. 





*¢ The Pen and the Book’’ 


To THE EpiTors or “‘ THE CriTIc’’: 

I HAVE only just read a short notice in THE Critic of February on 
my little book called ‘‘ The Pen and the Book.’’ It is written evi- 
dently with inadequate knowledge of the facts. Perhaps—as the para- 
graph is calculated to create a wrong impression, not only of the book, 
but of my own action and position—you will kindly allow me, even 
thus belated, to point out the true circumstances of the case. 

My attitude of mind towards publishers as a class is by no means 
what your writer imagines. It is, indeed, plainly stated in the extract 
quoted by him from the book, namely, that it is well known, not only 
to myself, but to all those who are connected with the management of 
the Society of Authors, that ‘‘ many publishers, including some of the 
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great houses ’’—observe, by no means all publishers—‘‘ do falsify 
their accounts habitually by putting on secret percentages on the cost 
of every item, charging advertisements for which they have not paid, 
and deducting percentages from money received.”’ 

This fact is not advanced for the first time in my pages. It has 
been often proclaimed and openly denounced in the Reports and Pub- 
lications of the Society, and in their Journal, over and over again, for 
many years past: the Committee have attacked the business of secret 
profits without cessation for twelve years; they have made it a great 
deal more difficult by ascertaining and publishing the true cost of 
printing, binding, paper, and the true charges made to the book trade. 
The publication of these facts has been received in certain quarters 
with the deepest disgust, with barefaced denials, and with accusations 
of invention. Naturally, the loudest clamors have been made by those 
very persons who are the most concerned to keep up the old secrecy. 
It is not too much to say that one may estimate the honesty of a pub- 
lisher simply by asking his opinion of the Society. 

The commonest trick, however, has been to represent me, myself,— 
whom circumstances have made from time to time the spokesman of 
these things,—as the only person responsible for the figures. Thus, 
on the appearance of ‘‘ The Pen and the Book,”’ our friends at once 
pretended that the charge of secret profits was advanced by me for the 
very first time; the whole action of the Society was ignored, in the hope 
that it was forgotten; and the experience of secretaries and committees 
extending over many years, published again and again, was passed 
over altogether, or represented as a new and reckless statement ad- 
vanced by myself on my own responsibility, for the first time, to an 
astonished world hitherto reposing tranquilly on the bosom of his pub- 
lisher, as upon that of another Abraham. This trick has evidently im- 
posed upon your writer. 

I have said that the accusation of making secret and underhand 
profits has been brought by the Society over and over again. I do 
not suppose that your readers are sufficiently interested in our battles 
to master the details, but I would mention some of the Society’s books: 
(1) ‘‘ The Cost of Production,’’ written, as the Preface clearly inti- 
mates, in order to prevent false charges; (2) ‘‘ The Methods of Pub- 
lishing,’’ written to expose the tricks of certain publishers; (3) the 
supplementary volume to this, carrying on the same line (not one of 
these books was written by myself) ; and (4) Zhe Author, the organ of 
the Society, of which I am the editor, which exposes month by month, 
as the Secretary obtains them, cases of overreaching and trickery. 

I am happy to say that there are publishers in this country to 
whom, out of the hundreds of cases brought before the Society, not 
one has related. It is, on the other hand, true that there are many 
houses, into which, if an author enters, he will be fleeced to a cer- 
tainty, unless he refuses to sign anything without the advice of the 
Society. 
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You will see that it is a very full and representative body, and you 
will judge for yourself how far it is probable that such men would 
allow statements of overcharges and the like to be repeated over and 
over again in their organs were there no proof. Of proof, indeed, 
there is abundance, but implicating, as I said in the book, not all, but 
““many.”’ 

The policy of the Society in publishing ‘‘ cases’’ and reporting 
agreements has always been the same. It gives the facts and not the 
names. The publication of the facts not only makes the offender 
afraid to repeat the offence, but it puts the author on his guard. The 
success of the method is proved partly by a decrease in the number of 
cases that are yearly brought to the Secretary; partly by the animosity 
of certain publishers. You will readily understand that authors them- 
selves are generally most anxious not to have their names published. 

There has been no answer to this part of my book, of which by far 
the greater portion has nothing to do with the commercial side of litera- 
ture. There have been anonymous letters of abuse in various papers. 
For instance, Literature published a letter to which the writer was 
afraid to sign his name, containing a long string of absolute falsehoods 
which I was able to expose seriatim. Fortunately, I could call upon 
the Secretary of the Society for corroboration. Literature also opened 
its columns for correspondence on both sides, a measure which I could 
only welcome. Fortunately, there. were many letters advocating my 
side from important persons, including Mr. Herbert Spencer. There 
were also letters for and against my views and statements in another 
paper, the London Outlook. In one of these a certain anonymous 
publisher was so very kind as to acknowledge frankly that he was in 
the habit of doing the very things which other nameless ones were 
boldly denying—viz., overstating secretly the actual cost—and to try 
a defence of the practice! I cheerfully forgave him all the abuse he 
heaped upon my head in gratitude for giving away the whole case, and 
proving my very strongest point. And, as if to prove our case in 
this respect up to the hilt, the Committee of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation have lately produced certain ‘‘ draft ’’ agreements which they 
put forward as ‘‘ equitable.’’ 

In these, your readers will be amazed to hear, they actually claim as 
a right the power of overcharging everything—except the returns, 
which they claim the right of reducing by.a percentage! In other 
words, they claim the right of overcharging and understating just what 
they please—the amount of the proposed percentage being left blank 
for the convenience of each, individually! Among the members of 
this committee who have signed this document, you will find the 
names of Longman, Murray, and Macmillan! I send you a copy of 
it, together with comments and explanations put forward by the 
Society. 

You will understand, therefore, that while the Society and everyone 
who has been its spokesman have been vehemently and persistently 
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abused for discovering a practice and exposing it, while it has been ~ 
impudently denied by one anonymous writer after another, a commit- 
tee, among whom are representatives of the three largest publishing 
firms in this country, is producing ‘‘ draft agreements ’’ in which the 
practice is claimed as a right! As an illustration of the kind of 
agreement which the Society is always combating I will adduce two, 
both of which have very recently been placed in the hands of the 
Secretary. 

The first, which was happily defeated, would have given the pub- 

lisher and author respectively the following results: 
1. On a sale of 500 copies— 
Author: loss of £50. 
Publisher: gain of £50. 
2. On a sale of 1000 copies— 
Author: loss of £17. 
Publisher: gain of £118. 

The second, which was signed by the author and took effect, has 
actually given the publisher, as shown by his own figures, the sum of 
4106.15.10, and the author £52.9.! The figures, both those showing 
the cost of production and the sales, should be audited, but they are so 
given in the accounts rendered. I give you, for your private informa- 
tion, the names of the two firms who send out these agreements. 

I have only to add that nothing whatever in this book is intended 
for American publishers; that to avoid even a suspicion that they 
might seem included among the ‘‘ many,’’ I have refused to arrange 
for an American edition of the book; and that I beg your readers to 
believe that I have no intention to meddle with their affairs, being, I 
assure them, quite sufficiently occupied with my own. 

WALTER BESANT. 

HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N. W., April 19, 1899. 


The Manful Mind 


Fatt thee thy friends, thy health, thy moral strength,— 
Falls night of sorrow on thy soul at length,— 

Ne’er to thy fellow-men thy wounds reveal, 

Still with thine utmost strength thy grief conceal. 


For to thé world no good thy sorrows bring, 
For upon thee it frowneth sorrowing, 
For to the manful mind there cometh strength, 
And on the troubled soul falls peace at length. 
H. A. H. 








The Author of ‘*No. 5 John Street ’”’* 


Tue book of the season in London is Mr. Richard Whiteing’s ‘‘ No. 
5 John Street,’’ a study of social contrasts in the modern Babylon, 
remarkable for the delicacy of the literary art applied to the treatment 
of aserioustheme. Three editions were exhausted and sixty laudatory 
reviews appeared within a fortnight of the book’s publication. In 
America, also, it has had a most cordial welcome. The author is a 
humorist as well as a humanist, and his book appeals as strongly to the 
lover of literature as to the lover of mankind. An American admirer, 
having written to Mr. Whiteing for some account of himself and of the 
way this striking story came to be written, has received the following 
autobiographical sketch, which we are permitted to lay before our 
readers. The Century Co. publishes ‘‘ No. 5 John Street’’ in this 
country; in England it is issued by Mr. Grant Richards. 





I hardly know how to begin, but I suppose one had better take 
the usual order. I was born more years ago than I care to remember, 
but, if I must put it down, it was in the year 1840. I come of a stock 
of Yorkshire farmers who have lived from time immemorial under the 
shadow of Beverley Minster in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and who 
lie comfortably in its shadow still, under tombstones dating a long way 
back. My father was the first of them who came to London. I was 
born in London, and apart from my civic loyalty to it, the city has 
always had an extraordinary fascination for me, as the greatest agglom- 
eration of human beings on the face of the earth, and as a sort of 
microcosm of the whole social problem. I was privately educated, was 
sent to study art in my teens at the Government School of Design, and 
became a pupil of Wyon, chief engraver of the Queen’s seals. 

One peculiar feature.of engraving is that you see everything through 
a magnifying-glass of great power, which while it concentrates the gaze 
on a small disc of metal, shuts out all the surrounding objects. There 
is nothing like it for the view of the single square inch. But it tends 
to spoil your view of the world, and the world was what I wanted to 
see. So I was always running away from the study of this particular 
art to the study of the world at second hand, through the medium of 
books. I read a good deal, and this only quickened my desire to see. 
From the first, the thing that struck me most was the contrasts in life— 
the contrasts between rich and poor, education and ignorance, mind 
and brute force, the palace and the slum. One fine day, when I was 
still in my artistic house of bondage, I saw an article in the evening 
paper, written by Mr. Greenwood, on a visit to a workhouse by an 
amateur casual. The dandy had been to see the outcasts of society, 
disguising himself for the purpose. A friend suggested to me that it 
might be an excellent thing to turn the tables by imagining an excursion 
of a poor man into the haunts of the rich. I went home and wrote 

* See Frontispiece. 
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‘* A Night in Belgrave Square, by a Costermonger,’’ and the day that 
this appeared in Zhe Evening Star, then under the editorship of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, I found myself famous, after a fashion. My portrait 
appeared in due course in the shop-windows. I was asked to write 
other papers of the same sort for the Sfar. I was invited to join the 
literary clubs. In short, I threw down the little magnifying-glass and 
went into journalism. F 

But I felt that my modest fame, such as it was, had come too soon. 
I was then but twenty-five. I wanted to see more, to read more, to 
think more, before I began to write; and I rather deliberately avoided 
means of publication which would have brought me before the public 
in the immaturity of my powers. So while I kept to journalism as 
tending to the enlargement of the point of view, I really avoided pub- 
licity and withdrew into the anonymity of the daily paper. This at 
least gave me an opportunity of seeing the world. I became a special 
correspondent. I went for the New York Herald to Geneva during 
the arbitration; for the New York Zribune to Spain after the abdica- 
tion of Amadeus; to Berlin and Vienna, and most other capitals of 
Europe, on special missions. I saw the United States twice, once 
during the Chicago exhibition. I went to Rome, Moscow, and St. 
Petersburg on a mission for Zhe Century Magazine. Then, always in 
pursuit of my favorite study of contrasts, I settled for long years in 
Paris as the correspondent of some English journals and of the New 
York World, under the editorship of Mr. Hurlbert. When I had seen 
enough of this I felt that I wanted to get back to my own country, so 
I returned to London and settled there as a leader writer for Zhe Daily 
News. I joined the Reform Club, and I began to see a good deal of 
the life of the better half of society, as distinct from that other half, 
which is indispensable for the study of contrasts. 

I was always haunted by my first prepossessions as to the contrasts, 
always running away from one end of town to the other; not slumming, 
but simply to see and know. I read a good deal of the literature of 
the Fabian Society. I went a good deal among the dregs of society, 
just to listen and to look. Out of this came my book, ‘‘ The Island,”’ 
in which I tried to express the sense of weariness as of an insoluble 
problem which this experience induces, and in which I wafted myself 
in fancy to a remote island in the South Seas, where still in fancy one 
might hope to find peace and simplicity of life, and to lose that sense 
of the korror of the contrasts which had now become a positive weari- 
ness of the spirit with me. I meditated a scheme of going to live in 
the lowest quarter I could find, and saying nothing about it to anybody, 
but simply disappearing, and passing two or three years, or perhaps 
my whole life, among the natives, finding out what I could about them, 
and letting the world know anonymously from time to time. But this 
proved impracticable. London had caught me up in its own imperious 
way with a number of interests and claims I could not set aside. So all 
that was open to me was to see as much of its dumb millions as I could, 
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and I stole away to them whenever the opportunity served, ever coming 
back at the appointed time to write my leaders in the newspaper office 
on the importunate and generally uninteresting topic of the day. Then 
there came a moment when I grew weary of the anonymity of this 
work and its want of prospect. I seemed to feel once more the pres- 
sure of that glass in the eye, and the sense of a pageant of life that was 
still. shut out from me. 

Still, I had seen and felt and thought so much, that it seemed to me 
to be time to begin to write something on my own account once more. 
In this mood I undertook ‘‘ No. 5 John Street.’’ It was partly as a 
sort of compensation for my disappointment on the failure of my earlier 
scheme of living wholly among the outcasts. If I could not so live I 
could at least imagine someone who had done so, and put him in cir- 
cumstances which for me were an unattainable ideal. The difficulty 
was not to know what to write, but what to leave out. The results of 
all my years of experience in so many different countries, and especially 
in my own, were simply bewildering, and I had to reject largely, in order 
to bring the book within the limits of a work of art. The rest is known. 
A day or two after the publication I woke up to find myself, after a 
fashion, again famous. ‘The first edition was sold out in four days. A 
fourth is in preparation while I write, and the book has been published 
but a fortnight. The papers have been most lavishly generous of praise. 
This time, I think, if the British and American public don’t mind, I 
should like to continue writing, and to give them the most striking 
variations I am able to compose of what I feel to be my everlasting 
theme. 

The book has been a long while in hand, though not continuously. 
I began to write it in 1893 ; then, after a short time, the whole thing 
was suspended by pressure of other work, and it remained so for nearly 
two years. I resumed it in the autumn of ’95, and from that time I 
never rested till I had it in the publisher’s hands. But it has been 
planned and re-planned, and very largely written and re-written. 
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Notes 


Or the new gifts of paintings to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the most considerable are ‘‘ The Wedding Feast,’’ by Henry Mosler, a 
good example of the story picture, presented by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff ; 
‘‘ The Delaware Valley,’’ by the late George Inness, from the Clarke 
sale, presented by “‘ several gentlemen ’’ ; and the large and historically 
important example of Ary Scheffer, ‘‘ St. Peter’s Repentance,’’ the 
gift of Mr. Edward Brandus, Scheffer’s importance is that of a con- 
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necting link between the classicists and the romanticists, and, in this 
picture, the influences of both schools are plainly evident. The forms 
are precise and rather hard, the color has not yet attained to the rich- 
ness and variety of the romanticists, but in the expression of remorse 
on the features of the apostle it is far nearer to nature than was con- 
sidered allowable by David and his followers. Of other gifts, that of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund fills three large cases in the Egyptian hall. 
One of these has not yet been arranged at this writing, and, in another, 
the objects, mostly late Greek and Roman, are designated as of the 
Vth dynasty. The label probably belongs to the third case, which 
contains ancient Egyptian stele, inscriptions, and a seated statuette. 
Three incised gold breastplates from Dashour, purchased by the 
Museum, are in the Gold-room. A small but good collection of 
ancient Greek and Etruscan vases and terra-cottas has been presented 
by Mr. F. W. Rhinelander; Mr. Samuel P. Avery has added a collec- 
tion of bronze medallions by Pierre Jean d’ Angers to his former gifts 
of the like nature; and the National Sculpture Society has presented 
a copy in bronze of a statuette of ‘‘ Diana,’’ by the late Olin L. Warner, 
and reproductions of four portrait busts by the same sculptor. The 
students -of the American Academy of Fine Arts at Rome send draw- 
ings and other works, the most notable of which are Mr. Herbert 
MacNeil’s large relief, ‘‘ Out of Chaos Came the Dawn,’’ in which, 
though the composition is defective, the idea is well expressed in the 
struggling figures led by a graceful Dawn goddess; and a copy of 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Jurisprudence,’’ in the Vatican, by Mr. George Breck, 
which deserves mention for the appreciation which it shows of the re- 
fined color harmonies of the original. The most important of the new 
loans is that of the bronze statue of ‘‘ Pan,’’ by Mr. George Gray 
Barnard, illustrated not along ago in THE CRITIC. 





The standing which American artists have attained in the Old 
World is well maintained in this year’s Salon ‘‘ of the Champs Elysées,”’ 
—to give it its distinctive though no longer appropriate title. St. 
Gaudens’s statue of Sherman divides attention with Boucher’s ‘‘ Ten- 
dresse’’ and Falguiére’s ‘* Balzac.’’ Mr. Dodge’s ‘‘ Conquest of 
Mexico’’ is said to be full of archeology and good painting, and 
pictures by Mr. J. W. Alexander, Ridgway Knight, Gari Melchers, 
and Clara McChesney are spoken of in terms of admiration which we 
can well believe they deserve. Nevertheless, the space accorded 
to the artists of the United States at the forthcoming universal exhibit 
tion is smaller than in 1889; no more than about two hundred and fifty 
paintings can be shown, according to the estimate of Mr. John B. 
Caldwell, our Director of Fine Arts, and there is evidently trouble 
ahead for the juries which will have to select the works to be exhibited. 





It is the custom at the annual dinners of the National Sculpture 
Society and of the Architectura] League to air various projects for the 
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development of New York along artistic lines. Some of these have 
been of a highly fanciful, not to say visionary, nature. Are we not in 
danger, in our enthusiasm about the future, of forgetting to preserve 
what we now have? High Bridge Park, the one bit of naturally beau- 
tiful water-front on Manhattan Island, has been ruined without, so far 
as we are aware, a word of protest. Quarrymen are now engaged in 
destroying some of the finest scenery on the Hudson, enjoyed every 
summer by thousands of New Yorkers. And there has been talk of 
refusing to find room in any of our parks for the old building of the 
National Academy of Design, for so long one of the very few respect- 
able bits of architecture that New York has had to show. 





The modest and unassuming summer exhibition, seldom noticed in 
the public prints, is, nevertheless, gradually establishing itself and 
bids fair to become a flourishing institution. Few of the art dealers 
now close their galleries during the summer months, and travellers to 
and from Europe find it worth while to pause in their flight and look 
about them. Prices are frequently lower here than in Paris or London, 
and the buyer escapes the annoyance of passing his acquisitions through 
the custom-house. Book-lovers, for instance, will just now find at 
Bonaventure’s a group of rarities which it will be difficult if not im- 
possible to match in any city of the Old World. In this country, no 
volume from the library of Jean Grolier has ever before, we believe, 
been offered for sale in the like circumstances. Mr. Bonaventure 
shows five, in the characteristic Grolier bindings and bearing the 
famous device, ‘‘Io. Grolierii et Amicorum.’’ Of all the great 
bibliophiles, the ambassador of Francis I. to Clement VII. has the 
most clearly indicated his own tastes and predilections in the volumes 
which he regarded as belonging to his friends as much as to himself. 





Two of the Bonaventure group are from the press of Aldus: a 
Lucian which bears the owner’s signature in ink on the inside of the 
cover, and an exquisitely printed Jovianus Pontanus. The others are 
a Latin Hymnal of Zacharia of Ferrara, printed at Rome in 1525, a 
Cicero from the press of Melchior and Trechsel at Lyons, and Eras- 
mus’s ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus sive Concionator Evangelicus,’’ printed at Basle 
by the younger Froben in 1535. All are bound in the well-known 
Grolier patterns of strap-work and arabesques in black and gold on a 
brown ground, and all are described in Le Roux de Lincy: “‘ Re- 
cherches sur Jean Grolier.’’ No more than three hundred and fifty of 
the three thousand volumes are known to exist, and the opportunity 
to see and handle so many at a time is one that cannot often occur. 





From printed books of this date to manuscripts of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and earlier is no far cry. There are several beautifully illumi- 
nated Books of Hours at Bonaventure’s, and, across Fifth Avenue, at 
Kelekian’s, are copies of the Koran and other Persian manuscripts as 
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gorgeously decorated and of correspondingly ancient date. Perhaps 
the most curious of these is a small copy of poems by Hafiz with many 
full-page miniatures, in one of which a Persian Pegasus, with a female 
head, is received among the stars by a company of graceful Houris in 
flowered gowns. 





The Tiffany studios on Fourth Avenue are at all times open to 
visitors, who are shown the various applications of favrile glass and the 
processes of designing and manufacture of stained-glass windows and 
of mosaic work there carried on. The endless possibilities of the 
material are constantly giving rise to new surprises, as in the case of 
the Knight Memorial window for St. John’s Church, Troy, N. Y., just 
completed. This realizes an idea of the youth in whose memory the 
window is to be erected. The subject is St. John’s vision of the New 
Jerusalem. From a realistic foreground, with palms and other vegeta- 
tion filling the lower part of the five tall lancet lights, the eye is led up 
to the towers and domes of the heavenly city suspended as it were in 
air, and, as the light changes, now more, now less plainly visible. This 
effect is due to a plating of semi-transparent opalescent glass which, 
when the light is incident at a certain angle, breaks up the rays, soft- 
ening the outlines and veiling the forms with prismatic tints, while, 
at other times, the light passes through unbroken and the vision is 
more distinct. 





The late Roswell P. Sawyer, an American artist who died at 
Florence some three years ago, was one of the few collectors who pick 
up things of artistic beauty without regard to the money to be made 
out of them. His small but really choice collection is now at Chap- 
man’s Gallery on Fifth Avenue, and Mr. Chapman has been much put 
to it to make up for the late owner’s indifference to documents which 
might help to establish his attributions. In one case his task has been 
comparatively easy, for the Greuze, ‘‘ La Jeune Menagére,’’ is, so to 
speak, signed allover. The masterly brush work is not to be disputed. 
Besides this, there is a lovely female head which has much of the 
“ Correggiosity of Correggio,” and a fine interior with figures which has 
more the appearance of a Rembrandt than some things which are cata- 
logued under that famous name. Here is a chance for those who buy 
pictures on their merits. 





At Keppel’s there will be, by the time these notes are in print, an 
exhibition of the complete etched work of Mr. Paul Helleu, whose 
charming studies of women and children will be remembered by many, 
and this will be succeeded by a summer exhibition of drawings and 
engravings. And at Knoedler’s there will be on view all summer a 
collection of etchings by the greatest living practitioners of the art 
after paintings by old and modern masters. 
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THE first performance of Juliet by Miss Maude Adams, in the 
Empire Theatre, was remarkable in more ways than one, but especially 
as an illustration of the manner in which the personal fascination ex- 
erted by an actress may, in certain circumstances, have all the potential 
effect of high artistic achievement. Old playgoers, in whose memories 
the notable triumphs of such players as Forrest, the elder and younger 
Booth, Ristori, or Salvini are still fresh, will not soon forget the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm with which the friends of this young actress ap- 
plauded her every effort, heaping upon her such honors as have been 
accorded but rarely to the noblest tragic genius. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that this admiration was, for the time at least, perfectly 
sincere. Undoubtedly there was some artificial stimulation, but by far 
the greater part of it was spontaneous, and expressive of profound 
satisfaction with the performer and with everything that she said or 
did. Adelaide Neilson herself, in the plenitude of her beauty and 
power, never enjoyed a richer tribute of rapturous admiration. 

These things have to be set down by the veracious chronicler even 
if they are rather disconcerting to the critic who finds himself in a 
numerically insignificant minority. But public applause is not‘always 
proof of merit, and there remains the fact that if Miss Adams’s con- 
ception and presentation of Juliet are correct, then those of all her 
most illustrious predecessors have been wrong. The truth of this could 
be established irrefragably by a simple process of comparison, but the 
_occasion is scarcely worthy of so much labor; nor would the most 
ardent admirers of the young actress be willing to submit her imper- 
sonation to any test of this sort. They base their approval of it upon 
the ground of its originality and personal charm, which practically is 
equivalent to begging the whole critical question. As a matter of fact, 
the essential features of Juliet’s character are so simple, so clearly 
marked, and so universally accepted, that, apart from those little deli- 
cacies of illustrative detail suggested by art or temperament, there is 
no longer much scope for originality in the treatment of them. An 
innocent and lovely child, she is exalted suddenly into full womanhood 
by the magic of a great and romantic passion and, thereafter, is in- 
volved by cruel mischance in a most dismal and heart-moving tragedy. 
There is an enormous gulf of difference between her and the love-lorn 
maidens of comedy or melodrama, all the difference that exists between 
poetic imagination and mere prosaic fact. Obviously, therefore, any 
interpretation of her, to be adequate, must be poetic and tragic. But 
there are just the two qualifications which are absent from Miss 
Adams’s interpretation. That it possesses other delightful attributes, 
such as youth, charm, simplicity, naturalness, intelligence, tenderness, 
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piquancy, and grace, some of them in an eminent degree, cannot be dis- 
puted. It reveals, in short, all those attributes which have contributed 
the singular charm of the actress’s work in comedy, including a vein 
of quaint and infectious humor, which asserted itself curiously, but 
not ineffectively, in the balcony scene. But the whole fashion of it 
was modern and lacking in distinction. The manner was that of Lady 
Babbie, or, in other words, of Miss Adams in her own proper person, 
very pretty in its way, full of delicacy and sweetness, and strong in its 
appeal to general sympathy, but uninspired by poetic spirit and un- 
touched by the glow of southern ardor. 

In the opening scenes, as might be expected, she is altogether suc- 
cessful. Her first meeting with Roméo is all that could be desired in 
its manifestation of frank enchantment tempered by maidenly modesty. 
She is very charming, too, in her half-tearful, half-quizzical expostu- 
lation with the teasing old nurse, and deserves hearty commendation 
for her abandonment of many of the old foolish traditional exaggera- 
tions, but in the balcony scene she is disappointing, her acting being 
almost entirely destitute of the passion which ought to thrill through 
the whole episode. The tragic emotions of the later acts, if not too 
deep for her comprehension, are at all events far beyond her present 
powers of expression. Her parting from Romeo is pretty and pathetic, 
but shallow in feeling, while of the famous potion scene, with its frenzy 
of tragic horror, she is able to make little or nothing. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon her failure in such atest. Her physical and artistic 
limitations made it inevitable. Yet even at this juncture her personal 
charm distracts attention from the feebleness of her performance, and 
it was this subtile magnetic influence which she undoubtedly exerts 
upon an audience that won her temporary triumph. But her abilities 
do not lie in the direction of tragedy, and she will be wise if she con- 
fines her future efforts to that line of eccentric comedy for which she is 
peculiarly fitted. 

J. RankKEN Towse. 


Heine 


A MATTRESS grave, poor stricken Jew, 

For years his broken body knew, 

His pale brow wet with deadly dew,— 
A mattress grave. 


Below his prison place of pain, 
Thronged all the gay Parisian train, 
And helpless in his attic room, 
Of anguish, agony, and gloom, 


This wounded soul of song and wit, 
Pressed wearily through days of doom,— 
O pity, grief, and woe of it, 
A mattress grave! 
ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
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Recent Poetry 


1. A World-Stranger. The Collected Poems of William Watson. John Lane. 2. 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol. By C. 3. 3. (Oscar Wilde), B.R. Tucker. 93. 
For the King, and Other Poems. By Robert Cameron Rogers. G.P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


To many a lover of good verse who shall take up this volume of the 
Collected Poems of William Watson (1), once mote it will seem that a 
dreamer has come from the Cave of Trophonius whence returning 
none ever laughs again. Our poet, indeed, advises us in his grave 
prefatory note to await no sursum corda from the lips of his muse. 
Mournful yet not unmanly is the premonitory strain, as witness: “‘ if 
some of his readers are disposed to regret that while he has grown 
older his faith has not become more buoyant, he can only ask them to 
extend a kindly tolerance to one who, even as they, is sincere in his 
quest of Truth.’’ This ‘‘ quest of Truth,’’ in the spirit of pure and 
warm fidelity to the principles of the poet’s art, is never absent from 
these pages of rarely beautiful verse. To those readers, however, who 
hold that it is the poet’s province to cultivate, for the world’s good, the 
boundless fields of optimism, Mr. Watson will seem but a froward 
husbandman of his divine privilege. Others will take alarm from such 
announcement as this in the noble poem of ‘‘ England My Mother,”’ 

‘* Deemest thou labor 
Only is earnest ? 
Grave is all beauty, . 

Solemn is joy.” 


In these lines one perhaps finds the ruling mood of the poet. For the 
rest, like Arnold’s Gypsy-Scholar, he awaits ‘‘ the spark from heaven,’ 

and ‘‘on he fares, by his own heart inspired.’’ As a singer of songs, 
he gives hospitality to whatever the airs of heaven waft his way—or, 
in his own words, 


‘** The poem—saith the poet—wanders free 
Till I betray it to captivity.” 


‘* No obstinate consistency of view ’’ vexes his purpose in this respect; 
as he bids us take note in his preface. 

The intellectual descent of the poet is always an interesting study; 
none the less so, when the poet lets us into his own view as to his 
spiritual and mental extraction. If the reader will turn to the poetic 
epistle addressed to Edward Dowden, that reader will find what three- 
fold influence dominates the muse of William Watson, according to the 
latter’s own belief.—First, Shelley drew him, ‘‘ with his strange far 
light ’’; then, Keats, 

‘* —a lucid presence great 
With:somewhat of a glorious soullessness ” ; 
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the description closes with a scarce expected turn: 


‘* And then a third voice, long unheeded—held 
Claustral and cold, and dissonant, and tame— 
Found me at last with ears to hear 
Therefore, above all vocal sons of men, 

Since him whose sightless eyes saw hell and heaven, 
To Wordsworth, be my homage, thanks, and love.” 


To us the allegiance seems fantastic rather than real; for, while he 
hastens to acknowledge his indebtedness to one 


** Who felt the incumbence of the unknown, yet bore 
Without resentment the Divine reserve,” 
to one who 


‘midst the infinite tranquillities 
Moved tranquil.” 


This contemplation of pontifical calm and self-sufficiency does not seem 
to have allayed the all-searching restlessness, the ever-poignant sensi- 
tiveness of the grateful acolyte. Nor are we sorry at such failure. 
The sage of Rydal had, it is true, no private torture-chamber like that 
disclosed in the younger poet’s sonnet ‘‘ The Mock Self ’’ (a glimpse 
we could have spared); at the same time could Wordsworth—always 
consistent and co-extensive with Wordsworth—have darted out into 
the spiritual consciousness of the universal ego as in this epigram: 


** Momentous to himself, as I to me, 
Hath each man been that ever woman bore ; 
Once, in a lightning-flash of sympathy, 
I felt this truth, an instant, and no more.” 


Were it required of us to name some characteristic or quality almost 
entirely isolating the genius of William Watson from that of contem- 
porary or predecessor, we would borrow, to express that quality, a word 
which he has employed as the title of a poem in the present collection. 
That word is ‘* World-Strangeness,’’ and we quote the poem itself: 


‘* Strange the world about me lies, 
Never yet familiar grown— 
Still disturbs me with surprise, 
Haunts me like a face half known. 


‘*In this house with starry dome, 
Floored with gem-like plains and seas, 
Shall I never feel at home, 
Never wholly be at ease ? 


** On from room to room I stray, 

Yet my Host can ne’er espy, 
And I know not to this day 

Whether guest or captive I. 


‘* So between the starry dome 
And the floor of plains and seas, 
I have never felt at home, 
Never wholly been at ease.” 


When most absolutely enchaining our attention, the poet who wrote 
these lines is himself a World-Stranger. He, at times, suddenly 
faces the cardinal facts of terrestrial existence with an astonishment, 
with a cruelty of naked, keen realization, as of a sensitive stranger 
arriving from another planet and only just informed of mortal condi- 
tions on this. The ‘‘ Quest of Truth,’’ the search for the Absolute, still 
claims him, forcing him to desert the society of a Shelley in a world 
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‘* where even Man himself 
Moved like a phantom ’mid the clouds and gleams.” 


“The Great Misgiving,” so to speak, knocks ever at the door of his 
consciousness, moving to unanswerable self-interrogation. 


‘* And oh, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether ’t is ampler day divinelier lit 
Or homeless night without.” 


Yet may we be sure that, now and again, tempering despair, re-enforcing 
y » NOV gain, pering Gespair, re-€ 
the soul that takes upon itself the ‘‘ mystery of things’”’ will recur, 
n P ystery 8 
compensatingly, 


‘* the visionary mood 
That, flashing light on the dark deep, perceives 
Order beyond this coil and errancy.” 


If history repeats itself, so, likewise, does fable. Whatever else 
is to be said of this ‘‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol ’’ (2), it must be premised 
that none will fail to remark how the revisiting shade of immortal 
Glamour falls athwart every page of the poem under consideration. 
Grant that the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,’’ coming off enchanted seas, in a 
subsequent career by land managed to get himself committed to an 
English prison, this is the tale of horrors wherewith he would have 
detained the wedding guest! No element that actual experience and 
accomplished art can contribute is here wanting to convey to the reader 
the bitterness of the situation, whether physically or spiritually con- 
sidered,—the hardships and tedium to the flesh, the loathing and 
torment to the soul. ‘The changing moods of pity, astonishment, 
infectious terror, dull apathy, that by turns lay hold of the prisoners, 
as they watch, day by day, the man who is doomed to “* swing’’ are 
vividly given; the quiet portraiture of the doomed man himself will 
not leave our mental vision: 


‘* I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky.” 


We are made to see all the sordid details of prison drudgery in the 
unsparing record of the participant: 


‘* We tore the tarry rope to shreds 
With blunt and bleeding nails ; 
We rubbed the doors, and scrubbed the floors, 
And cleaned the shining rails ; 
And, rank by rank, we soaped the plank, 
‘ And clattered with the pails.” 


Horror is added to horror in the minds of these onlookers during the 
three weeks that elapse before the execution of the murderer’s sentence, 
—three weeks of a restless and terrible vigil of soul, which can have its 
parallel only in the realized agony of the ancient prophecy: ‘‘ In the 
morning thou shalt say, Would God it were even! And at even thou 
shalt say, Would God it were morning!’’ ‘The dawn of the fatal day 
which fulfils the vengeance of law, brings a ‘‘ ghostly rout”’ of evil 
spirits, —the passage describing this phantomy visitation being curiously 
blent of ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’’ necromancy and of the unwinsome 
remnants of a faded estheticism, which latter is fairly indicated in the 
nm, , 
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‘* They glided past, they glided fast, 
Like travellers through a mist : 
They mocked the moon in a rigadoon 
Of delicate turn and twist, 
And with formal pace and loathsome grace 
The phantoms kept their tryst.” 


The reader would fain escape the realism of phrase and picture that 
brings before him the consummation of,the death-penalty; and, likewise, 
much of mortuary horror following this event, he might sanely demand 
to be spared. But this is not to be. The iron has entered the soul of 
the spectator of these scenes, and, like the hapless raconteur in the 
Rime of Coleridge, nothing would seem to assuage the torments of 
memory save divulgation of its stern secrets. The reader who happens 
to possess the subconsciousness of the artist (who necessarily in greater 
or less degree assumes vicariously the réles he describes),—that reader 
alone will understand the full force of the asseveration contained in 
the following stanza: 


** And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 
And the wild regrets and the bloody sweats, 
None knew so well as I: 
For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die.” 


The present reviewer has naught to do with that element of personal 
interest which the publishers of this volume have evidently counted 
upon; nor may the reviewer indulge in deductions as to the motive or 
the spirit in which the poem was written. The ‘‘ smoking flax’’ and 
the ‘‘ bruised reed,’’ never disregarded by Divine Compassion, would 
seem to be indicated. 


‘* And every human heart that breaks 
In prison-cell or yard 
Is as that broken box that gave 
Its treasure to the Lord, 
And filled the unclean leper’s house 
With the scent of costliest nard.” 


Nor would we question the poetic craftsmanship which everywhere 
characterizes the ‘‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol.’’ Our objection should 
rather be based upon the unavoidable fact that the poem is a’congeries 
of morbid descriptions, whose only wholesome purpose could possibly 
be to warn of ‘‘ the iron gin that waits for Sin.”” We own, however, 
to being not a little puzzled as to the conclusion intended to be drawn 
in the last two stanzas. Is it, that the homicide who suffered in 
Reading Gaol was no more death-worthy, though with actual blood 
upon his hands, than are the thousands who do not thus suffer, although 
they (morally speaking) may ‘“‘ kill the thing they love ’’? 

Two distinct veins run side by side in the verse which represents 
Mr. Rogers’s ‘‘ claim ’’ to consideration in the present collection of his 
poems. We may be pardoned our double entendre, since, after reading 
these poems quite through, we return to that portion of the volume 
which contains ‘‘ Lyrics of the Great Divide,’’ and which treats so 
sympathetically realms, scenes, and figures of our national romance 
(so to speak),—themes susceptible of ever fresh treatment, ever vivic 
presentation, at the hands of the adventurer who, with the gift of song 
in his breast, pursues the trail, or traces a new one, through the wide 
West. Asa painter with words, Mr. Rogers gives us some very effec- 
tive pictures of the regions where he has adventured, The ‘‘ prentice 
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pine and quaking-aspen ’’ stretch mile upon mile before our mental 


vision. Elsewhere 
‘* The Tetons loom, with shoulders white,— 
Their mighty backs forever set 
' Against the, gates of night.” 


With him, also, we dream through the ‘‘ Ballad of Dead Camp-fires,”’ 
while its crepitating refrain threads our reverie: 
‘* Sage-brush to kindle with, 
Quaking-asp to glow, 
Pine-roots to last until the dawn winds blow ; 
Oh, smoke full of fancies, 
And dreams gone to smoke, 
At the camp-fires dead long ago !” 


And, apropos of ‘‘ dreams gone to smoke,’’ he sketches for us, in 
black-and-white, with all the tender, grave appreciation of Bret Harte, 
the solitary figure of ‘‘ The Prospector,’’ now gray and old, but unrest- 
ing, undaunted by failure, to whom time and change are naught, 
‘* while flecked with gold 
The dusky pay-sand lines his pan.” 

The other vein to which we have alluded as traversing Mr. Rogers’s 
verse implies an altogether different inspiration, an altogether different 
fostering influence. ‘‘ For the King,’’ the long poem which gives title 
to the volume (3), has for its theme the biblical account of the ‘‘ three 
mighty men’’ who “‘ brake through the host of the Philistines and 
drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, and took it and brought it to 
David.’’ Browning is here the master who has set the muse her pace; 
but the adventure of the three is narrated with some spirited touches 
and the addition of certain graphic incidents that hold the reader’s 
attention to the close, and testify to Mr. Rogers’s perception. of a 
dramatic situation. 





Recent Fiction 


1. Earthwork out of Tuscany. By Maurice Hewlett. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons ; London: F. W. Dent & Co. 2. Strong Hearts. By George William 
Cale. Charles Scribner's Sons. 3. The Amateur Cracksman. By E. W. 
Hornung. New York; Charles Scribner's Sons ; London: Methuen & Co. 4. 
If I Were a Man. By Harrison Robertson. Charles Scribner's Sons. 5. 
Through the Turf-Smoke. By Seumas MacManus. The Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co. 6. A Hungarian Nabob. By Maurus Jokai. The Doubleday & 
McClure Co, 


Tue reader of ‘‘ Earthwork out of Tuscany ’’ (1) carries away as 
his strongest impression from that charming book the picture of a brave, 
blithe lad riding through the dewy, morning world exultantly, with as 
keen an eye for the colors of the flowers under the hedges as for the 
line of the trees against the sky; singing a stave of heartsome music as 
he goes, and giving jubilant greeting to every passer-by out of the glad- 
ness of his heart, because it is good to be alive and young in Italy! 

Whatever may be Mr. Hewlett’s rightful burden of years, it is in 
this guise of joyous, eager, percipient youth that his spirit has seen 
Tuscany and that the impressions in this little volume have been set 
down. Asa result, the book is irresistible. The author tells us that 
the thing he has done is Criticism, but that some of it is criticism in 
trope and figure. Again, he tells us that it is Religion, for it is the 
struggling of a dumb man to find an outlet; and it is Art, for it is 
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making the best things he can out of the best things he feels. ‘*‘ When- 
ever a young man sees something new or beautiful or strange ; 
he wonders, he falls on his face, he would say his prayers; he rises up, 
he would sing a pean. But he is dumb, the wretch! He must make 
images. This he does because Necessity drives him: this I have 
done.’’ What is certain is, that he has felt his Italy through mind and 
soul and sense, and, rejoicing greatly thereat, has sought to make others 
experience the same sweet sensation, not by describing his own, but 
by creating, out of the material Italy gave him, a series of figurines which 
embody his perception of the spirit of that land. There is a round 
dozen of these plastic conceits, and some are very perfect in themselves 
and some are a little too strained and fantastic in their expression to 
set forth anything so simple as beauty; but all speak with such keen- 
ness of the delight in his work of the man who made them that the 
reader also becomes exceedingly blithe by the sheer force of good 
example. 

Here is his basal theory of Tuscan art: ‘‘ I take the Tuscan nature 
to be so constituted that it will play with any given subject of specula- 
tion in much the same way. With one or two mighty exceptions to be 
sure—Dante, of course, Buonarroti, of course, and, for all his secu- 
larities, Boccace—it is not imagination you find in Tuscany. Rather 
it is a sweet and delicate, a wholesome, a home-grown fancy, wanton- 
ing with the thought which may be unpleasant, unhealthy, grave, 
frivolous—what you will; yet playing in such a way and with such 
intuitive taste and breeding that no harm ensues, nor any nausea. 
They realize for me a fairy country. I can think no evil of a Tuscan. 
So I can read Boccace the infidel, Poggio the gross, where Voltaire 
makes me a bigot and Catulle Mendés ashamed. Even Lorenzo is a 
child for me and Macchiavel, ‘the man without a soul,’ I decline to 
take seriously. Consider, then, all Tuscan art from this view, the 
weaving of innocent fancies around some chance-caught theme. Chris- 
tianity may have been the Joint d’appui. No doubt it generally was. 
What then? Have you never heard two children dreaming aloud of 
the ways of God or the troubles of Christ? How they humanize, how 
they realize the Mystery! Just such a pretty babble I find in the 
Spanish Chapel, which to take in any other spirit would work a mad- 
ness in the brain.’”’ 

It is not necessary to agree with Mr. Hewlett to be edified by him. 
We may think him overwrought here, and too fantastic there, and not 
clear in many places; also there are those who will say that this can 
never be criticism, for it is based on subjective standards. However 
this may be, so long as the standard of the artist is allowed to be his 
subjective vision of beauty, the critic who maintains that his intuitive 
perception of beauty is equally authoritative will have a strong argu- 
ment. But whether or no we see Italy as Mr. Hewlett has seen it, we 
must admit that he has made a real book; as it were, a hand-made 
book. ‘There are no mechanical words init. It was wrought with the 
love that makes work vital. Its appeal is unfortunately limited, for the 
reader should have Italy either in his head or his heart to enjoy it; but 
this does not limit its promise, for the man who can spend himself with 
such tumultuous enthusiasm when considering art ought surely to be 
able to say brave things when he turns to consider life. 

There are three stories in Mr. Cable’s new volume (2), and as he 
tells us frankly, ‘‘ Behind the sub-titles and changes of time, scene, 
and characters, this tale of strong hearts is one. . . . In each of 
its aspects it sets forth, in heroic measures and poetic fates, a principle 
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which seems to me so universal that I think Joseph would say of it also, 
as he said to the sovereign of Egypt, ‘ The*thing is established of 
God.’’’ In its briefest expression this principle is that ‘‘ religion 
without poetry is as dead a thing as poetry without religion,’’—that is 
to say, to the love of God, even as to the love of man or woman, we 
must of necessity bring imagination, tenderness, grace. We must keep 
the commandments with spiritual intelligence, and bring the finer 
resources of our nature to bear upon the performance of duty. All the 
spiritual stimulus of the world—that which sets our motor activities 
going in the right direction—is one, and whether we say we are moved 
by religion or poetry, it is one; for on the highest plane the two are 
identical. Incidentally it follows from this that ‘‘ being good ”’ is an 
art, though an unconscious one, and counts among its rewards the 
subtle joy of the artist mingled with the more tangible exultation of the 
saint. But it is not with the reward of goodness, but rather with what 
one may call its chemistry, that these stories concern themselves. 

Let not this preamble frighten the reader away from ‘‘ Strong 
Hearts,’’ lest he fall into a Sunday-school book unaware. Mr. Cable 
has three definite and interesting stories to tell. ‘* The Solitary ’’ is 
the story of a man who found the way to outwit a world which was too 
big and hard and full of temptations for his strength. ‘* The Taxi- 
dermist ’’ is the story of Pastropbon Manouvrier, who stuffed birds in an 
obscure little shop and passed serenely unmoved through the experi- 
ence of acquiring unearned wealth, without knowing that he was 
undergoing the crucial test of character. ‘‘ The Entomologist ’’ is the 
story of two women, one of whom was wise and one of whom was 
foolish. They are all tales of New Orleans, and their skeleton of 
ethical import is covered with the rose-flesh of that soft Southern life 
which the writer knows so well how to depict. This covering is per- 
haps a little insufficient in ‘‘ The Entomologist,’’ for Mr. Cable lacks 
the moral patience to make his erring heroine acceptable to us. She 
is so very foolish in her dilettante assumption of an illicit passion that 
she alienates interest as well as sympathy. To our thinking, ‘‘ The 
Taxidermist ’’ is the richest and sweetest of the tales, perhaps because 
the hero rarely explains himself save by action, and the author refrains 
from comment on his obvious nobility. The story equals in charm 
and strength the best of Mr. Cable’s notable work in the same field, 
and creates a lively appetite for more of its happy kind. 

That shamelessly amusing book, ‘‘ The Amateur Cracksman ’’ (3), 
might well be made the text of a discourse upon the degenerate tenden- 
cies of the present generation of readers. It is a fascinating volume of 
burglar stories, told from the standpoint of the two gentlemanly thieves 
who committed the brilliant robberies here recorded. And it must be 
admitted that they were artists at their job, and that Mr. Hornung is 
equally one in the performance of hig task. Heretofore the best 
burglar-stories have almost without exception been written from the 
standpoint of the victim or the detective, probably as a concession to 
the prevalent opinion of thieves. We suspect that conservative opinion 
will still operate to make Mr. Hornung’s book less popular than ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,’’ for instance, although, so far as its 
intrinsic merits of style and construction go, it deserves equal favor at 
the hands of readers seeking distraction. The author is a capital 
story-teller. He is ingenious, direct, crisp, and often brilliant. The 
stories are absorbing, and the diabolical Raffles and his timid coadjutor 
are well-differentiated types of villains to whose characterization have 
gone much skill and cleverness. If we must read about thieves, the 
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bold, cynical, and resourceful Raffles is certainly as interesting a thief 
as we are ‘likely to meet. But, after all, why should we read about 
thieves ? 

It must be confessed that the reader does not ask himself this 
question until the last pages of the book are turned. Raffles and 
“Bunny ”’ fail in their final enterprise. The former leaps overboard 
from the steamer on which they happen to be, and the latter falls into 
the clutches of the law as represented by their often-baffled enemy, 
Mackenzie of Scotland Yard. This highly moral ending, with its 
belated concession to the conventional point of view, suddenly makes 
one conscious that the material upon which Mr. Hornung has been 
expending an enterprising and perfectly adequate talent is precisely 
the material which in cruder form so delights the juvenile reader of 
the various ‘‘ Boys’ Own ’’ periodicals, and makes the substance of a 
whole under-world of publications of whose existence the reader of 
‘* The Amateur Cracksman ”’ is only vaguely and shudderingly aware. 
Without taking this lively volume too seriously, one cannot help won- 
dering if there is not something the matter with the taste of a period in 
which the stuff that the street-boy reads for stimulus and the stuff the 
tired, professional man reads for relaxation are only differentiated from 
each other by paper, print, binding, and certain intellectual graces of 
expression ? 

‘‘If I were a man—I should do things,’’ said Innis Majendie 
when she refused Ogden Spurlock in the first chapter of Mr. Harrison 
Robertson’s stirring story of love and politics (4) as they are enacted in 
contemporary Kentucky. Because the course of true love did not run 
smoothly Spurlock remembered this-saying, and in the course of time 
when his opportunity came he did many things. Chiefly he defeated 
the political aspirations of his lady’s father, for conscience’ sake, and 
put up a beautiful fight against the ‘‘ boss ’’ system in practical politics. 
Then he spent his entire fortune in a hopeless attempt to run a good 
newspaper in a field where it could not be supported, and began life 
all over again, this time with the cordial approval of Innis Majendie. 
As yet Mr. Robertson is not an expert delineator of character. He has 
to a pronounced degree that kindly tendency toward glorifying his hero 
and heroine which so often interferes with clearness of characterization 
in Southern writers that we almost regard it as typical. Innis and 
Spurlock shine upon us out of a kind of golden nimbus of high aspira- 
tions and good-will, and we get a much less vivid notion of their real 
selves than we do of Tot Waugh, the would-be jockey, and Dolliver, 
the ‘‘ boss.’’ But if this courtesy of the writer toward his creatures be 
a failing, it is at least a genial and engaging one; and, after all, in the 
present instance it interferes very little with the keen interest the reader 

‘feels in the evolution of Spurlock’s political life. The writer has 
hampered himself somewhat, by declining to tell us the principle in 
national politics for which Spurlock is fighting, but even with this 
handicap the story of his fight is very good reading. One of the most 
thrilling chapters in current literature is that in which Colonel Cash 
Bulliard comes to the office of the Standard with a henchman and a 
large revolver (having previously telephoned to find out whether the 
editor was in and alone), prepared to dictate the editorial page of the 
next day’s issue. 

There is about the whole book a manliness, a healthy, vigorous tone, 
which is truly refreshing, and leaves the reader happily disposed to 

believe that this is a pretty good kind of world even for those who are 
engaged in Kentucky politics. A little more of the professional deft- 
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ness of the story-writer would not hurt Mr. Robertson’s work, but the 
root of the matter is already in it. 

This little book of Irish tales (5) is quite different from any of the 
other literature produced either by the alleged Celtic Renascence or 
by such faithful and friendly students of Irish life as Miss Jane Barlow 
and Shan Bullock. Seumas MacManus has stories to tell which are 
less human, tender, and endearing than those of the latter authors, and 
less weird and mystical than those of Mr. Yeats, for instance, but we 
suspect that in certain ways he comes nearer the true Celtic note than 
either. Thé stories are humorous sketches of peasant life mingled with 
clever transcripts of folk-lore, and in substance remind the reader of 
William Carleton’s tales, so beloved of the Irish people. Carleton, how- 
ever, had the defect of his day, in that he was not infrequently prolix 
and tiresome; while Seumas MacManus has the modern merit of being 
direct and vivid. The stories could hardly be better.of their kind. 

The chief merit of ‘‘ An Hungarian Nabob ”’ (6) to readers of our 
race lies, naturally, in its absolute incredibility. The picture of the 
wild life of the Hungarian nobles is so alien and hideous that one real- 
izes it with difficulty. ‘The Nabob buys and burns down a country inn 
to prevent his hated heir from sleeping there. The amiable heir sends 
his uncle a birthday present of a coffin as a gentle hint that he is linger- 
ing too long on earth. These pleasantries surprise no one—they are 
merely the ordinary amenities of life. Neither is anyone surprised 
when marriage to a good and beautiful girl, who loves someone else, 
converts the Nabob instantly into a devoted and tender husband and 
father. While it is quite comprehensible that a realistic portrayal of 
Hungarian character in its savage state may produce something that 
seems very remote to us, one hesitates to believe that any character 
can be so different from our own as to be subject to miraculous 
change under such-like softening influences. The inference seems to 
be that though life and personality differ widely in the several races, the 
dreams of the romanticist are practically the same in all. 


Books on Music 


1. A Study of Wagner. By Ernest Newman, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons ; 
London: B. Dobell. 2. The Orchestra and Orchestral Music. By W. J. Hen- 
derson. Charles Scribner's Sons. 3. How Music Developed. By W. J. Hen- 
derson. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 4. By the Way (two volumes). By 
William Foster Apthorp. Copeland & Day. 5. Voice and Violin. By Dr. 
T. L. Phipson. London: Chatto & Windus. 6. Makers of Music. By R. 
Farquharson Sharp. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons; London: 
W. Reeves. 


AMERICANS are certainly growing fonder of music; and with this 
growth is consorted the desire to listen to it intelligently and with a 
knowledge of some of the less obvious elements of the art. That is 
the story told by the doings of musicians themselves in many parts of 
the country, and especially by the constantly increasing output of books 
on musical subjects. The American publishers’ lists show a remarkable 
accession to the number of books designed to explain to the uninitiated 
some of the complexer things that go to make up the technical structure 
of modern music, as well as some of the higher esthetic problems 
connected with it. This is the sufficient indication of the desire of 
thoughtful and interested listeners to get behind the outer veil of sen- 
suous sound upon the orderly and reasoned foundations that give music 
its appeal to the higher intelligence and sensibilities, 
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One of the most significant and interesting of such recent books, 
both in its subject and in its treatment, is Mr. Ernest Newman’s ‘‘ A 
Study of Wagner’’ (1). It is one of the most minute and comprehen- 
sive examinations of certain aspects of Wagner’s work and theories that 
have lately been added to the vast body of Wagner literature, and is 
one that will doubtless attract much attention. Mr. Newman is a man 
of most positive views and has a trenchant way of stating them; and 
he is equipped with a very wide reading on the subject of Wagner’s 
musical and intellectual activity. This fact is constantly in evidence 
in the book, through the range of his citations from all sorts of Wag- 
neriana, and especially from Wagner’s own polemics—his mastery of 
which, by the way, even in Mr. W. Ashton Ellis’s English translation, 
implies an intellectual fortitude that deserves admiring recognition. 
His view of Wagner is the product of thinking away from conventional 
lines, and his expression of it has a clearness, a pungency, and a tonic 
vigor that have frequently been lacking in the discussion waged so long 
over Wagner. Mr. Newman claims for Wagner the rank of a great 
musician—the greatest, in fact, that ever lived; but the thesis of his 
book is that he was a musician and nothing else, not even a dramatist; 
still less a competent guide in the philosophy and esthetics of art. At 
the outset he detaches himself from the old school of opposition to 
Wagner based on the quality of his musical inspiration;. but he stands 
almost equally remote from the later school of Wagnerian criticism that 
finds in the master a source of intellectual light on all matters of 
zsthetics, philosophy, economics, politics, religion, and diet. His 
fundamental ground of attack is on Wagner’s fundamental theory of 
the music drama as set forth in his ‘‘ Oper und Drama ’”’ and reiterated 
in his numberless other writings on the same subject—that famous 
theorem that ‘’ the error of the art-genre of opera consists herein, that 
a means of expression (music) has been made the end, while the end 
of expression (the drama) has been made a means.’’ This, says our 
critic, is entirely erroneous. There is, to begin with, a primary fallacy 
in the use of the word ‘‘ drama’’ at all in this connection, importing 
as it does alien meanings into opera. A recognition of the imbecility 
of operatic libretti, he says, is not equivalent to accepting Wagner's 
formula. The word ‘‘ drama’’ cannot mean, in relation to music, 
what it always has meant in relation to poetry; the employment of 
music changes the character of the words employed, the extent to 
which they appeal to us, and the esthetic value of the final effect. 
Wagner’s use of the word ‘‘ drama’’ to signify ‘‘ musical drama’’ flaws 
much of his argument at the outset. Further, he errs in maintaining 
that music is merely an art of ‘‘ expression,’’ of itself unable to illus- 
trate or strengthen a poetic idea. What he is really thinking of when 
he complains that music in the old operas has tried what it is essentially 
incapable of doing, is the imposition of the forms of absolute music 
upon the opera, where they were quite superfluous and meaningless. 
His dictum as to the necessary preéminence of the words is invalidated 
by his own practice; for in his music-dramas the words are, consciously 
or unconsciously, shaped to be adapted to the peculiar nature of music 
— conspicuously so in the most ‘‘ Wagnerian ”’ of all Wagner’s works, 
‘* Tristan und Isolde.”’ 

Mr. Newman finds the key to much of Wagner’s theorizing in the 
fact that his was specifically and entirely a musical intelligence—one 
that conceived and framed all things in terms of music, quite without 
a sense of the reality of things outside of it. His own art was enough 
to express for him all he knew or wished to know of life; sufficient to 
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give him every artistic emotion of which he was capable. Hence, 
argues the critic, his theory of the ‘‘ Art Work of the Future,’’ that 
was to take the place of all the other arts, being a union of them all. 
He was hopelessly blind to the beauties of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, poetry, and ignorant of the appeal they make to undying 
elements of human nature. And as to his voluminous theorizing on 
most of the other interests of life, it is the product of an arrested 
development, fated to eke out its existence with a few innate precon- 
ceptions that took the place of independently obtained ideas—a mental 
life that was wholly self-centred; so opulent and so vivid that he saw 
nothing clearly beyond its borders. His prose works, like his dramas, 
are the products of intuition rather than of reflection, the mere strenu- 
ous self-expression of a man to whom self-expression was an imperative 
need, 

Such is the summing up of Wagner’s intellectual processes and their 
results that Mr. Newman has arrived at by a singularly cool and objec- 
tive analysis. His discussion of Wagner’s dramatic works, of the 
power and quality of his music, is marked by a much greater sympathy 
—indeed, by the admiration that we have already indicated; but as if 
to save himself from the suspicion of being a ‘‘ Wagnerite’’ even here, 
he still reserves the right to insert his critical scalpel. This discussion 
need not occupy us, for it has less significance than the destructive 
criticism of the other aspects of Wagner’s activity. To the unbiased 
mind, even to one captive to the power of the master’s music, this 
criticism will carry a good deal of conviction. There are many who 
do not think that complete surrender to that magic is necessarily in- 
compatible with indifference to his vast and generally arid body of 
theoretical speculation. Not all even of these, however, will go with 
Mr. Newman the whole length of his destructive course, or will believe 
with him that he has found a complete formula for Wagner’s activity 
as thinker and musician. The demonstration, convincing as it is, once 
the premises are granted, is a little too easy and complete. Neverthe- 
less, the conclusion is irresistible that a cogent and illuminating method 
has been brought to bear, and an important contribution made to the 
Wagner discussion. It is one that will leave its mark deeply impressed. 

‘Two books that seem particularly responsive to the public demand 
for enlightenment that we have alluded to above, are ‘‘ The Orchestra 
and Orchestral Music ’’ (2), and ‘‘ How Music Developed ’’ (3), by 
Mr. William J. Henderson. Mr. Henderson is one of the clearest and 
soundest thinkers on musical subjects and one of the ablest expositors 
of the complications that enmesh many aspects of them. In these two 
books he has put many important things in such a light that music- 
lovers will find them of very real and practical assistance. Especially 
is this true of the book on the orchestra, which treats the subject in a 
way that has not been attempted before. Treatises on orchestral 
writing for students there are in abundance, dealing in a technical 
way with things that composers must master to write properly for the 
complicated organism of the modern orchestra. Mr. Henderson ap- 
proaches the subject from quite a different point of view. His object 
is to elucidate for the intelligent layman the general composition of the 
orchestra, explaining what the instruments are, what they can do, what 
their color effects singly and in various combinations are; what good 
orchestration and good orchestral playing are, and how they differ from 
bad; what the conductor really does, and how he does it. There are 
very few, even of the most experienced concert-goers, who have clear 
and correct ideas about allthis. Mr, Henderson imparts to them such 
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ideas as lucidly as can be done in a book. He gives them the pre- 
liminary facts and the indispensable starting-point to guide the ear and 
the understanding in the concert-room, where alone, after all, a correct 
and final comprehension of the orchestra can be acquired. It is 
scarcely a book for musical beginners, because it implies a certain 
familiarity with the substance of music, with musical compositions, 
and to a certain extent with musical notation; but we are fain to be- 
lieve that there are many people possessed of this knowledge to whom 
this book will come as a welcome initiation into some of the obstinate 
secrets of music. To such it will vastly increase the pleasure and 
profit of hearing orchestral music. 

There-are chapters in the book that will make an even wider appeal 
than these elucidations. Such are the interesting discussions grouped 
in the third part under the general heading of ‘‘ How the Orchestra 
Grew,’’ including those on ‘‘’The Development of the Conductor ”’ 
from the harpsichordist who guided the other musicians seated among 
them at his instrument, to the ‘‘ interpretative’’ conductor of the 
latest school—concerning whose place and functions Mr. Henderson 
has an acute and well considered chapter. The historical sketch of 
‘* The Development of the Orchestra,’ from Peri, the first operatic 
composer, down to Richard Strauss, is a compact and intelligible state 
ment. There is much information gathered here that has hitherto been 
difficult of access. Its presentation shows in many points fulness of 
knowledge, ripeness of judgment, and a keen insight into the interpre- 
tation of facts. 

More conventional in its plan and outline, though not conventional 
in its treatment, is Mr. Henderson’s other new book, ‘‘ How Music 
Developed.’’ This is a comprehensive history of music on popular 
lines—popular, that is to say, in the condensation of the narrative and 
the readable and fluent style in which it is put, as well as the clearness 
with which facts not easily made plain to the modern point of view are 
explained. The writer has not spared his critical searchlight on all 
that relates to modern and living music, and it is this that makes the 
work so much more than a mere handbook or than a perfunctory follow- 
ing in the footsteps of others. It is illuminating to the music-lover in 
his present-day attention to music as he hears it in the concert-room, 
and, in showing the vitality and continuity of the development of music, 
broadens and deepens the power of appreciation and enjoyment. It 
is a high function and admirably performed. 

The other books in the present collection need not detain us long. 
Music-lovers will get most out of Mr. W. F. Apthorp’s ‘‘ By the Way”’ 
(4) about music and musicians, a collection of short discussions and 
reminiscences on a great variety of subjects. Its contents and origin 
are sufficiently indicated by the explanation that it is made up of some 
of the contributions that Mr. Apthorp has for several years been in the 
habit of making to the programme books of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. They touch subjects of varying importance and with a 
varying seriousness. Mr. Apthorp has the faculty of stimulating 
thought even in his most random moods. Unfortunately, he also has 
the faculty of stimulating irritation by his style, which is often finical, 
and is sometimes dangerously near the point of being précieux. Never- 
theless we can but welcome a book that has so many claims on the 
attention of thoughtful people. 

‘* Voice and. Violin:”’ (5), by Dr. T. L. Phipson, makes no preten- 
sion of being more than a series of sketches, anecdotes, and ,reminis- 
cences. Dr. Phipson is a violinist himself, and a considerable number 
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of his sketches relate to his instrument and its performers. The rest 
are occupied chiefly with singers and composers of the earlier years of 
the century, with whom Dr. Phipson’s interests seem to be chiefly 
bound up. His musical bearings, so to speak, may perhaps be fixed as 
accurately as need: be by the comments he makes on Vincenzo Bellini 
and his librettist Romani: ‘‘ Both men were born poets; they under- 
stood each other, their poetical ‘thoughts blended together, and their 
sublime efforts culminated in that chef d’euvre of poetry and music, 
‘La Sonnambula,’ the most beautiful. by far of all lyric dramas.’’ 
After that the discerning reader will not look for much light from Dr. 
Phipson’s views on music. He will find some more or less interesting 
reminiscences of well-known artists and singers pleasantly related in 
the midst of a good deal of rambling personality of the smallest value. 

It is difficult to see just for what class of readers Mr. R. Farquhar- 
son Sharp’s ‘‘ Makers of Music ’’’ (6) is intended. He says that his 
endeavor has been to convey an impression of the personality of each 
composer rather than merely to furnish a collection of biographical 
detail. The rather meagre sketches of nineteen composers, from Bach 
to Grieg, scarcely do even that. The information presented is in the 
main, though not always, accurate, and what critical estimate is pre- 
sented seems to be formed on safe models. One of the most interesting, 
features of the book is the fragment of fac-simile of each composer’s 
musical handwriting that is given. 


Some Recent Books on Africa 


1. The Land of the Pigmies. By Captain Guy Burrows. With an Introduction by 
Hi. M. Stanley. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company ; London :. C. 
A. Pearson. 2. Under the African Sun. By W. J. Ansorge,M.A., LL.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. ; London: W. Heinemann, 3. The 
Redemption of Africa: A Story of Civilization. By Frederic Perry Noble. 
Two volumes. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co, 





Tue fact that two of the volumes. before us were written by officials 
of European annexes in the heart of Africa is significant not only of 
the political transformation of that continent but also of the consequent 
change in the character of the literature of African travel. With the 
obliteration of the word ‘‘ unexplored ’’’ from recent:maps, the heroic 
age of African adventure has passed away. The navigation of the 
Kongo, the completion of considerable parts of the railways from 
Mombasa to Uganda and from ‘‘ the Cape to Cairo,’’ mark the end of 
the era of exploration and the beginning of the era of exploitation. 
The tale of the discoverer, accordingly, is giving place to the report 
of the administrator and the notes of the excursionist. 

Neither of these books, however, has much to say about matters 
political and commercial, both being devoted mainly to accounts of 
nature and the natives. In Captain Burrows’s ‘‘ Land of the Pig- 
mies ’’ (1), which deals almost wholly with the latter topic, the character- 
istics and customs of some of the more important of the Central African 
tribes are described instructively and entertainingly. The brevity, 
however, which Mr. Stanley mentions in the introduction as the chief 
merit of the book seems hardly to be commended in view of the vast 
abundance and novelty of the material that might have been collected. 
The work is, in fact, sketchy and superficial. And this is the more to 
be regretted because although the country which it covers—the Wellé 
** Zones ’’—has in recent years been pretty well explored, the accounts 
of it that are accessible to the English reader are very scanty; and also 
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because Captain Burrows has had exceptional opportunities for study- 
ing it thoroughly. His labors in the Kongo Free State began in 1894 
when he responded to the call of the Belgian authorities for English 
officers to serve in the extreme northeast districts, and was despatched, 
with a captain’s commission, to the Upper Kongo. Since that time he 
has acted as district commander in the Wellé-Mobanghi division, and 
as commander first of the Upper Wellé and then of the Rubi-Wellé 
Zone; and after a visit to Europe, in 1897, has been sent back to the 
Kongo as commissioner of the Aruwimi districts. It is to be hoped 
that his next literary venture will set forth more completely the results 
of ail this experience of these wonderfully interesting regions. 

As far as it goes, however, the book is valuable, and it is certainly 
readable. The introduction, which is written by Mr. Stanley, is a 
brief but vigorous defence of the Kongo State and the Belgian admin- 
istration against their critics. Of the latter he says: ‘‘ King Leopold 
found the Kongo region ‘ stained by wasteful deformities, tears, and 
hearts’ blood of myriads,’ cursed by cannibalism, savagery, and despair; 
and he has been trying with a patience, which I can never sufficiently 
admire, to relieve it of its horrors, rescue it from its oppressors, and 
save it from perdition.’’ And the letter from the King to the agents 
of the Kongo Free State, printed as an appendix to the volume, is a 
proof that this characterization of his motives is not an exaggerated 
one, whatever the results of his efforts may have been. In disproof of 
the charge that this state is one of the ‘‘ dying nations’’ Mr. Stanley 
cites evidences of vigor that are striking as well as convincing. 

In his account of his experiences ‘‘ Under the African Sun ”’ (2) 
Dr. Ansorge takes us from the east, oddly enough, into a region, 
Uganda, practically contiguous to that in which Captain Burrows 
arrived from the west—the two books forming together a good account 
of a trip across Central Africa from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 
He also went to his post first in 1894, prior to the proclamation of the 
_ British protectorate over Uganda, and his comments on the changed 
conditions of the journey since that time illustrate well the amazingly 
rapid progress of civilization there, at least in certain of its aspects. 
** Barely three years ago,’’ he says, ‘‘ two caravan parties were massa- 
cred by hostile nations; now a gentleman boasted in my hearing that 
he could travel the whole distance of eight hundred miles ’’—from 
Mombasa to Port Alice—‘‘ in absolute safety, armed with nothing but 
his walking-stick. Then, it took eighty-three days from Mombasa to 
Kampala; now, barely half that time. ‘Formerly the traveller spent 
eighteen days in crossing the Taru desert and the fever-belt beyond it; 
now he enters the train at Mombasa one day, and finds himself next 
day safe beyond this trying region. From Kikuyu to Kabras then 
meant twenty-one days’ journey without the caravan meeting another 
human being except perchance some wandering Masai warrior wearing 
a pig-tail and armed with a long-bladed spear. Now three government 
stations at Lake Naivasha, Eldorna Ravine, and Nandi, respectively, 
complete the chain of forts. Where Bishop Hannington failed to pass 
and lost his life, Mission ladies now travel safely and comfortably.’’ 
Last, but not least, three ‘‘ chubby ’’ European babies, the first born 
in that region, have put in an appearance in the lately dangerous region 
of Kikuyu. Surely this marks the last step in the taming of savage 
Central Africa! Dr. Ansorge, however, did not find all his ways as 
peaceful as this, for while in charge of Unyoro on the Albert Nyanza 
he was caught in the revolt of the Soudanese troops, and the narrative 
of his narrow escape with his life is one of the most interesting passages 
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of the book. Having the advantage of scientific training he noted 
everything with the eyes of a naturalist, and his pages are filled with 
interesting observations on native life and the flora and fauna of the 
districts in which he labored. To judge from the account of his col- 
lections given in an appendix, his positive contributions to the natural 
history of Africa also are quite important. Among his descriptions, 
the picture which he gives of Usoga is in pleasing contrast with most 
accounts of the miseries of native African existence. ‘‘ It is,’’ he says, 
‘* the nearest approach to what the imagination pictures the Garden of 
Eden to have been ’’—inhabited by a ‘‘ happy and contented race,”’ 
supplied with food secured almost without labor, and possessing a 
climate of which ‘‘the great tropical heat is mellowed by the leafy 
shade of the trees into a luxurious comfort.’’ Both the above books 
are admirably illustrated with the camera. 

The greatest of the explorers of Africa was a missionary, and 
the efforts which have been made in the past and are now making to 
christianize her benighted millions form one of the most heroic chapters 
in the history of missionary enterprises. That their success has been 
great does not appear. Hitherto, native superstitions, the slave trade, 
In recent years the rum traffic, and other activities of the devil have 
prevailed mightily over the gospel. Doubtless in the Dark Continent, 
as elsewhere, commerce, in spite of its incidental evils, and the politi- 
cal supremacy of European nations must be the first civilizers, clearing 
the ground for the successful sowing of the seed. Meanwhile it is 
rather amusing to note that commerce, in the shape of an idol-factory 
at Birmingham, ships graven images to Africa often in the same vessel 
that carries the missionaries! The history of ‘‘ The Redemption of 
Africa ’’ (3) Mr. Noble has undertaken to narrate in two volumes which 
contain a vast amount of interesting, and, so far as we have been able 
to test it, accurate information about the subject. In his endeavor, 
however, to describe all the religious influences, both Christian and 
Mohammedan, that have been exerted upon the African, both in Africa 
and in other lands, the author has attempted to cover too much ground. 
The readableness of the book is further, in many parts, impaired by the 
excessive brevity and jerkiness of the style and by defective literary 
skill in the grouping and narration of facts. 


. 





‘‘ Star Names and Their Meanings ’”’ 
By Richard Hinckley Allen, New York: G. E. Stechert, 1899. 


As the author says in his introduction, ‘‘ this work has been pub- 
lished in the endeavor to fill an acknowledged vacancy in our popular 
astronomical literature.’’ There is no existing book, either in our own 
language or any other, which deals with the subject in anything like a 
complete or satisfactory manner. Ideler’s ‘‘ Sternnamen,’’ published 
ninety years ago, comes nearest to the mark, but it is of course no 
longer practically accessible, and much that is new has come to light 
since its appearance. 

In the present volume the reader will find pretty much everything 
that is known about the origin and naming of the constellations, and 
the explanation of the names of their component stars, special promi- 
nence being given to the myths and folk-tales connected with the 
subject. The author seems to have ransacked all possible sources of 
information, and has set forth his findings in a curious, rambling style, 
adorned with all manner of out-of-the-way quotations, poetical and 
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otherwise, from all sorts of writers. From the nature of the case the 
treatment admits of very little logical sequence: wherever the reader 
opens the book he is pretty sure to find something to interest him, 
very likely intermingled with still more that he cares nothing about. 
Like an encyclopedia, or the Century Dictionary, it offers excel- 
lent ‘‘ browsing ’’ all through, but could hardly be recommended for 
consecutive reading. 

The material is arranged according to the constellations, and these 
follow each other in alphabetical order, so that it is very easy to find 
whatever refers to any’ particular star or asterism: an index sup- 
plies references to names and quotations, and to the .different myths, 
stories, and other folk-lore that abound. A short quotation will per- 
haps best illustrate the manner and spirit of the work. It is from the 
article on the constellation ‘‘ Lepus, the Hare.’’ 


‘* A brief digression to some of these allusions (to the very singular connection be- 
tween this creature and the moon) may be allowed here. The Hindus called the moon 
Cacin, or Sasanka, ‘‘ Marked with the Hare,” from the story of Sakya-muni (Buddha), 
This holy man in an early stage of his existence was a hare, and, when in company 
with an ape and a fox, was applied to by the god Indra, disguised as a beggar, who, 
wishing to test their hospitality, asked for food. All went in search for it, the hare 
alone returning unsuccessful ; but that he might not fall short in duty to his guest, he 
had a fire built and cast himself into it for the latter’s supper. In return Indra rewarded 
him by a place in the moon, where we now see him. Other Sanskrit and Cingalese 
tales mention the palace of the king of the hares on the face of the moon ; the Aztecs 
saw there the rabbit thrown by one of their gods ; and the Japanese, the Jeweled Hare 
pounding omochi, their rice dough, in a mortar. Even the Khoikhoin, the Hottentots 
of South Africa, and the Bantus associated the hare and moon in their worship, and 
connected them in story, asserting that the hare, ill treated by the moon, scratched her 
face, and we still see the sctatches. Eskimos think the moon a girl fleeing from her 
brother, the sun, because he had disfigured her face by ashes thrown at her; but in 
Greenland the sex of these luminaries is interchanged, and the moon pursues his sister, 
the sun, who daubs her sooty hands ovet his face. The Khasias of the Himalayas say 
that every month the moon falls in-love with his mother-in-law, who very properly 
repulses his affection by throwing ashes at him,” &c. 


This fails, however, to give any fair idea of the author’s more 
serious manner in working out the derivation and meaning of our 
present star-names, most of which have come down to us from the 
Greek or Arabic through a series of medieval Latin transliterations, 
translations, and corruptions, which are usually curious, often extremely 
puzzling, and sometimes hopelessly beyond explanation. 

The work Seems to have been very carefully done, and contains, so 
far as the writer has been able to observe, no errors of. statement of 
any importance. The proof-reader,has done excellently, and the 
_ mechanical execution of the volume, like all the work of the De Vinne 
press, is admirable; though, as a matter of convenience, it would have 
been better if the names of the respective constellations had appeared 
as a heading on the right-hand page, instead of the one word “‘ constel- 
lations,’’ which is the heading for more than, four hundred and fifty 
pages. Altogether, while the book is hardly likely to become exactly 
popular, it is one which all star-lovers will welcome and value—a book 
embodying the faithful, scholarly work of years, and gathering together 
in reasonable space an immense amount of curious material not other- 
wise easy of access, matter of no great value perhaps from the purely 
astronomical point of view, but of extreme significance and importance 
to the ethnologist, the student of folk-lore, and the investigator of the 
development of human ideas and beliefs. 
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Crocker, B.M. The Real Lady H a F. M. Buckles & Co, 
Davidson, John. Godfrida. (A Play ) John Lane. 
Dickens, Chas. The Lamplighter, e' 7 Imp. by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Donnelly, Jos. Gordon. Py D claney. $1.50. The Macmillan Co. 
en 5 rs. Hen he Maternity of Harriott Wicken. $1.50. The Macmillan Co. 
ae agg Anna. The Professor's Daughter. $1.25. Doubleday & McClure Co. 
‘owler, Ellen T. A Double Thread. $1.50. & Co, 
Sain W.A. The Eye ofaGod. $1.25. Doubleday & Co. 
Frederick, Harold. The Market-Place. $1.50. F. A. & Co. 
Fuller, Caroline M. Across the Campus. $r.25. Chas. Sons. 
Fuller, Hector. Roach & Co., Pirates. $1 25. Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Garland, Hamlin. Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. $x.50, The Macmillan Co. 
Goldoni, Carlo. Un Curioso Accidente. (A Comedy.) asc. ES C. Heath & Co. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. Vicar of Wakefield. 25c. he seoceaane Co. 
Gross, Samuel E. The Merchant Prince of Cornville. 75C. Rand pres e vg 
Halpin, Will R. Juan Pico. $r.s0. . Robert rt Lewis 
Harraden, ba ice. The Fowler. $1.50. Mend & & 4 
arrison urton. A Triple ecngiemens. The J. pe B. Lippincott Co. 
Herrick, Reve. t. Love’s Dilemmas. me & Co. 
Hewlett, weg Pan and the Young Shepherd. (A Pastoral.) $1.25. a Lane. 
Howard, Conrad. For Better or Worse. 6shil. T. Fisher Unwin. 
ames, Raney, The Awkward Age. $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
ennings, N. A. A Texas Ranger. $1.25. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
epson Edgar, : and Beames, Capt. D. On the Edge of the Empire. $1.50. | Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Chas. Paul Carah, Cornis man. D. Appleton & Co. 
Le Gsilienne, Richard. Young Lives. $1.50. ohn Lane. 
Legge, A. E. J. Mutineers. £50 ohn Lane. 
Lesage, Alain-René. Histoire de Gil Blas. 4oc. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Mcllwaine, Herbert C. Martyrs of Empire. $1.25 R., F. Fenno & Co, 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. Alladine and Palomides, Tisester, and The Death of Tintagiles. (3 Dramas.) 
t.2 
Merriman, Henry Seton. Prisoners and Captives. $1.25. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
a > .T.de ElSi’ de Las Ninas. (A Comedy.) Ginn & Co 
azarbek, Avetis. Through the Storm. $2. > i ngmans Green & Co. 
Genovdes, The Storm. (A Drama.) ome 2 h - Sergel Co. 
Palmer, . Herbert, Antigone of Sop’ E. 75c. Hoopes Min & Co. 
Herrick & Co. 


Parker, Gay. The Fight for — $r.50. 


Peattie, Elia W. Ick Ann ——- S. Stone & Co. 
Phillpotts, Eden, Chil ren of the Mist. $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pool, Maria Louise. Sand ’n’ Bushes. Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

Risley, R . V. Men's Tragedies. $r.50. The Macmillan Co. 
Russell, W. Clark. An Atlantic T edy. Truslove & Comba. 
Scott, Walter. Red untlet. Vols. SS Imp. by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Scott, Walter. St. Ronan’s Well. Volk. Len. $x. 60. Imp. by Chas. —, 's Sons. 
Sears, Hamblen. Fur and Feather gg 1.7 75, & Bros. 
Skram, Anaie. Professor Hieronimus. Trans.) “a. Lane. 
Stoddard, W, “4 THs hede Critical Bost of tb of che Waste! a i 1.25. Lothrop Pub. Co, 
Thackeray Harper & Bros; 
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Trumbull, Annie Eliot. Mistress coguens Sotek. $x. A. S. ig om & Co. 
Verhaeren, Emile. The Dawn. (A Drama.) . §:.25. Chas, H. Sergel Co. 
Ward, Mrs. Wilfrid. One Poor Scru * $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Wendt, Fred’k W. Transatlantics. Brentano’s. 
Wildman, Rounsevelle. Tales of the Malayan Coast. $1. Lothrop Pub. Co. 
Wilkins, Mary E, The Jamesons. §:. Doubleday & McClure Co. 
Miscellaneous 
Allen, Grant. The European Tour. §r.25. ped. Reed & Co, 
Antin, Ma From pe to Boston. Clark & Co. 
Ashton, Jo n. History of Gambling in England. “is . Stone & Co. 
Atterbury, Anson P. Islam in Africa. &. +25. G. P.’Putnam’s Sons. 
— Thos. Internati —_ Courts of Arbitration. —_ T. Coates & Co, 
Books I Have Read. id, Mead & Co. 
Bridge, Norman. The Penalties of Taste. Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
Brooks, Elbridge S. Stories of the Old Bay State. American Book Co. 
Cannon, Jas. ¢ Successful Methods in Business. asc. Business Pub. Co. 
a of, Authors. asc. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Crai :- Book-keeping Frauds. Business Pub. Co. 
De Guincey, Thos. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. soc. The Macmillan Co. 
Deverel l, H. OM y Tour in Palestine. Eyre & So (London). 
De Wolf, Dan’l F, Character 4 Creeds. $1.2 he Robert Clarke Co. 
Dexter, +. ¥, G., and Garlick, A. H. Psychoiog in the Schoolroom. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Dutton, Sam’1T. Social Phases of Education. x) 25. The Macmillan Co. 
Favorites at Home and Abroad. Souvenir Pub. Co. 
Fay, Edw. Allen. Marriages of the Deaf in America. Gibson Bros. 
Ferris, Alfred Pauperizing the Rich. $1.25. T.S. Leach & Co. 
Fiske, John. ‘hrow be trey to God. §$r. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Fletcher, W. I., and Bowker, R. R. Annual Literary Index. ublishers’ Weekly. 
Froebel, Friedrich, Education by Development. D. Appleton & Co. 
Gardiner, Chas. A. Our Loony to Acquire and ree Foreign Territory. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Halifax, Viscount. The Ri 


ts of the Church of England. (A Letter.) soc. i ee Green & Co, 
Hamilton, Stanislaus Musrey (Ed. by). The Writings of James Monroe, Vol. I]. 

. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Hardcastle, Joseph. Partnership. 2sc. Business Pub. Co. 
Hatfield, Jas. Taft. Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. 60c. 
Haupt, Paul. — Bible. Polychrome edition. Parts 6 and 12. $1.25 each. Dodd, Mead & Co. 








Holme, Chas. Wood-Carving According to ao  ‘epcemum Methods. §:. John Lane. 
Hubbard, Elbert. Little ourneys (Titian). G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Jackson, Fred’k G. A Thousand Days in the. Aretic. 6. Harper & Bros. 

ames, Wm. Talks on Psycholo; and Life’s ideals, 1.50. poe olt & Co. 
Johnson, Jesse. Testimony of the Sh pearea $x. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

usserand, J. J. Shakespeare in Sane. =$6. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Ladd, Geo: Trumbull. A Theory of Reality. $4. : Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Lang, Andrew. Myth, Ritual, and Religion. Vols. I. and IT. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Levy, J. H. (Ed. by). Necessity for Criminal Appeal. os. 6d. P.S. King & Co. 
Louns' , Alice. A Guide to the Wild Flowers. F. A. Stokes & Co. 
McCabe, h. Can We Disarm? Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
MacDona h, —— Trish Life and Character. $1.75. Thos. Whitaker. 


Marot, Hclen. A Handbook of Labor Literature. $1. 
Free Library of Economics and Political Science. 


Merwin-Webster. The Short Line War. $1.50. The Macmillan Co. 
Miel, Chas. F. B. A Soul’s Pilgri . Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
Munsterberg, Hugo. Psychology ak Life. $2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mural Paintings. J. Schaefer. 
Page, Dana P. Theory and Practice of Teaching. American Book Co. 
Paulsen, Friedrich. A System of Ethics. $3 et. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Salmon, David. The Art of Teaching. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Schmeckebier, 1 Laurence F. History Si the.Know Nothing Party in Maryland. joan ns Hopkins Press. 
Shaw, on The Perfect Wagnerite. tone & Co. 
Smith, D. T. The Philosophy of Memory. $1.25 John 1 P. Morton & Co. 
Stevens, Geo. Barker, The 1 heology of the New "Testament. $2.50. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
The Peace Cross Book. R. H. Russell. 
The Scottish Clans and Their Tartans. $:. Imp. by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Von der Goltz, C. F. The Conduct of War. $3.50. Imp. by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Watt, Francis. The Law’s Lumber Room. $1.50. John Lane. 
Webb, Sidn What Socialism Means. sc. International Pub. Co. 
Wintuibeen; Phocenee Huil. From the Child’s Standpoint. $1.25. The Baker & Taylor Co. 
weet, Florence Hull. Nursery Ethics. $1. The Baker & Taylor Co. 
Ww . Edw. Heart of Man. $1.50. The Macmillan Co, 
Younghusbi d, Major G. J. The Philippines ‘and Round About. $2.50. The Macmillan Co, 
Poetry 

An Epic of the Soul. §$r. Thos, Whitaker. 
Bates, Arlo. Under the Beech Tree. $r.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Carew, Thos. Poems of. ae 75- Imp. by Chas. Scribner’ s Sons. 
Crane, Stephen. War is Ki A. Stokes Co. 
Dickinson, Martha G. Within the Pe Feeace. $x. sex & McClure Co. 
pry tone Omar. Rubaiyat. $r. The Macmillan Co. 
enes. The Round Rabbit. Copeland & ers 
Milton, John. ao Poetical wits of, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Money: a Alhambra and Sunt? Poems. $:.25. John Lane. 
N Ada. ye Oy opeland & Day. 
Selpwick, ng Minot Sicilian Ideals. $1.25. ge & Day. 
ae espeare, Works of. Vol. III. $r.50. The illan Co. 
ee ee Bysshe. Poems. soc. The Macmillan Co. 
Sill, Edward ed Rosland, Hermione and Other Poems. $:. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Simmie. Antony and Hero F, Simon. 


Sinton, Walter L. Teapot Philosophy. 25c. " 
Stebbins, C. L. (Ed.), Harvard Lyrics. $ +25. Little, Brown & Co, 
* Timrod, Heary, Poems of, §r.50, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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“As a part of history, as well as a piece of excellent 
writing, his story is of permanent value.’’—Boston Herald. 





A NOTABLE BOOK 


THE ROUGH RIDERS 


By Governor THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Col. ist Vol. Cavalry, U.S.A. 
With Forty Full-page Illustrations and Two Portraits (One in Photogravure) 





of Governor Roosevelt. 
Octavo, $2.00. 


Contents—J. Raising the Regiment. II. To Cuba. T11. 
General Young’s Fight at Las Guasimas. IV. The Cavalry 
at Santiago. V. In the Trenches. VI. The Return Home. 
Appendices. 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S account of the Rough Riders 
C; is naturally awaited with intense eagerness from one end 
of the country to the other. His book has already claimed 
everybody’s attention as in all respects a national event. The 
distinguished author was, with General Wood, the organizer and 
commander of the Rough Riders, and he tells in his book the 
picturesque story from the inception of the original idea to the 
mustering out of the justly famous regiment. His book has 
the distinction of being an authoritative narrative, personal and 
intensely vivid, of a unique fighting corps. The illustrations, 














from photographs by experts, are especially noteworthy. 























‘* By FREDERICK PALMER. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 





ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
FRONTIER 


By WILLIAM H. Brown. ‘A narrative of stirring 
adventures.” With 3 maps and 32 illustrations. 
8vo0, $3.00. 


A TEXAS RANGER 


By N. A. JENNINGS. The story of surprising ad- 
ventures on the Rio Grande frontier. 12mo, 


$1.25. 

IN THE KLONDYKE 
“The best description 
of the Klondyke mines and miners yet writ- 
ten.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


MUSIC 





MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MUSIC 
By JAMES HUNEKER. “ Must be ranked with the 
very few illuminating volumes written about 
music in any land.” 12mo, $1.50. 
THE ORCHESTRA AND 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


By W. J: HENDERSON. “ Readable as well as valu- 
able.” r2mo, $1.25 net. 





NOVELS AND STORIES 





STRONG HEARTS 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. “ Not even in ‘Old Creole 
ay ’ is there found more delicate work.” 12mo, 
1.25. 


THE GREATER INCLINATION 


Short Stories. By EpIrH WHARTON. “ All well 
told, none commonplace, and one or two really 
fine.” 12mo, $1.50. 


THE STOLEN STORY 


And Other N per Stories. By JEssE LyYncH 
Wit.tiaMs. “ All the stories are gems of their 
kind.” 12mo, $1.25. 


ACROSS THE CAMPUS 


By CAROLINE M. FULLER. A story of life at a 
girls’ college. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN 


By E. W. Hornunec. “It is difficult to i e 
anything better in their way than these ht 
stories.’””’ 12mo, $1.25. 

THE CONFOUNDING OF 
CAMELIA 


By ANNE D. SepGwick. “Full of sharpness and 
brightness, decidedly readable.” 12mo, $1.25. 
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NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 





George Borrow 


The Life, Writings and Correspond- 
ence of George Borrow, 1803-1881. 
Based on Official and other Authen- 
tic Sources. By WILLIAM I. Knapp, 
Ph.D. Fully illustrated with 22 il- 
lustrations. In 2 vols., 8°, $6.00. 
George Borrow was born in East 

Dereham, Norfolk, England, in 1803. 

He was noted for his eccentricities, his 

fondness for the gypsies, his passion for 


_ athletic exercises, his scorn for the gen- 


tilities of life, and his vigorous advocacy 
of the Doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land. Borrow was the author of many 
works and translations, the most import- 
ant of these being “Lavengro” and 
“ The Bible in Spain.” 


Oliver Cromwell 


A History. Comprising a Narrative 
of His Life, with Extracts from his 
Letters and Speeches, and an Ac- 
count of the Political, Religious, and 
Military Affairs of England during 
his Time. By SamueL HARDEN 
Cuurcn, Litt.D,. A.M. With 18 
Sh Hr Ne illustrations. 8°, 

.00, nett. 

What, however, we confess interests 
us most in the volume is the excellent 
account furnished by Mr. Church of the 
military side of Cromwell’s career. He 
appears to have neglected the means by 
which to arrive at the most complete 
and accurate account.of the various 
conflicts of the prolonged Parliamentary 
War. We doubt whether a better de- 
scription of the whole of -the leading 
battles of the civil’ war has ever been 
furnished than in this work. 





Gladstone 


Life of William Ewart Gladstone. B 
Sir Wemyss Reip. In 2 vols. Wit 
over 200 illustrations. 8°, per set, 
$4.50. 

Mr. Gladstone’s life was so full and 
his interests and work were so diverse 
that the editor of this biography, Sir 
Wemyss Reid, felt the expediency of di- 
viding the many phases of his subject's 
career and character for treatment 
among different writers, each the per- 
son most fitted by association with Mr. 
Gladstone or by knowledge of public 
affairs to discuss the subject treated by 
him. In the editing the various contri- 
butions have been welded into a har- 
monious and well-balanced biography. 
Among the contributors are Canon 
McColl, G. W. E. Russell, Henry W. 
Lucy, Arthur J. Butler, Alfred F. Rob- 
bins, F. W. Hirst, and others. 


Shakespeare in 


France 
By J. J. JUSSERAND, author of ‘‘ English 
Wayfaring Life,” ‘‘ The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” 
etc. Photogravure frontispiece, and 
numerous illustrations in the text. 
8°, $6.00 nett. ss 
In this new volume, abundantly il- 
lustrated with portraits of actors and 
authors, views of the old Hostel de 
Bourgogne and other French theatres, 
and cuts iHustrative of tastes and man- 
ners especially with reference to the 
drama, M. Jusserand has studied the 
story of the fame enjoyed by Shake- 
speare in France in the two last centuries. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 








The London Times says: ‘Mr. 


THE SILENCE OF LOV 





ulty at the service of a lofty id 


to ‘Aylwin. 


ened by the humors of rusticity.”— 7Ae 


“In this p 


SOME MODERN CLASSICS 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. with Portrait. $2.50. 


“I prefer the poet who sings of my onsen soul Le the echieey who sings of windlasses and steam-winches. And so I prefer William 
Watson to Kipling.”"—-Mr, VANCE THOMPSON in 7he ¢ 


THE LAST BALLAD and Other Piaiie. By JOHN DAVIDSON. Fcap. 8vo, $1.50. 


all who have any peste: instinct. His imagination glows and his phrases strike home. He stands among the few writers of the ho 
really write poetry, and ‘ The Last Ballad aed Other Poems’ isa J mney in which his finer sualitios are cident.” - iss 


The London Times says: ** A volume of = uncommon beau ti 
shows that the author has gone to School with 


THE ALHAMBRA and Other Poems. By F. B. MONEY-COUTTS. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


ondon Daily Chronicle sa “*Mr. Mone Roptts is a strong poetic craftsman, and his work is always carefully and 
delicately fice. It is plain oa n every page that Mr. raf £ vy 


THE COMING OF LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story and Other Poems. By THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON, author of ‘‘ Aylwin.’” Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Literature sa: ‘In ‘ The Coming of Love’ (which, though published earlier, is a sequel to ‘ Aylwin ’) he has given us an unfor- 
le, we cannot 4 believe an enduring portrait—one of the few immortal women of the i imagination. Rhona Boswell comes again 


MORE. By MAX BEERBOHM. A Volume of Essays. $1.2 


“In his hands the knack of graceful impertinence is raised by dint of sheer mastery to the dignity of a serious art; there are mo- 
ments, indeed, when he brings it within measurable distance of the sublime.’ "—Literatur 


THE SPIRIT OF PLACE and Other Essays. By ALICE MEYNELL. Feap. 8vo, $1.25. 


“* The London Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘* A rare book. One cannot believe that a writer whose perceptions are so fine but so 
human, whose reflections are so fine but so just, can write t anything one would not wish to read." 


New Book by the author of ‘‘ Forest Lovers.'’ 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


** Even more distinctively and sep _ —— than his ‘ Forest Lovers." It is a bit of bold fantasy, veined with passion, light- 


DREAM DAYS: Being eight ‘‘ Golden-Age’’ Stories. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
FourTH peereen. $1. 



















ohn a Doma when the fine frenzy of inspiration is upon him, writes verse that must a I to 


E. Poems. By Gomer, HOLMES. Post 4to, $r. 50. 





5 Ages The S that 
¢ best masters, and his [= a the form re i chosen gives the eS eulieace | 


outts is a serious and strenuous craftsman, who places a fine and individual 
The Sequel to *‘ Aylwin.’”’ 


New Book by ‘‘ Max.’’ 


The New ‘‘ Golden Age.’’ 


25. Uniform with ‘‘ Golden-Age” and ‘‘ Pagan Papers.” 





York Times. 


COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By HENRY HARLAND. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


of child life, Kenneth Grahame is masterly; in fact we know of no one his equal.” —New 








A New Novel by 
an 


** Touches and pas: in ‘AD 


d ‘‘ American Wives and English Husbands.’’ 
A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 2ND EDITION. $1.50. 







NEW NOVELS 


the Author of ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,’’ ‘‘ The Californians ’’ 





Heights.’ Yet, 





ugh yi por Vine’ might, wy turn, entitle it to a place beside ae Eyre’ “cance Wuthering 





A LOST LADY OF OLD 


DEFENDER OF THE F 
With three Portraits aft 


PROFESSOR HIERONI 


, if not 
The Boston Globe says; “It is so re Y told that it is sure to outlast a great deal of current 


YOUNG LIVES. A Romance. By RICHARD Le GALLIENNE, Author of ‘‘ The Quest of the Gol- 
den Girl,” ‘‘ The Romance of Zion Chapel,” etc. With a cover design by WILL BRADLEY. $1.50. 


“* The sweetest and most idealistic work he has yet produced.”"—Boston Post. 
“* The greatest charm of his book is the geniality, optimism, and strong healthfulness of tone.” "—Chitago Times-Heraild. 


IDOLS. By W. J. LOCKE, age of ‘‘ The Derelicts,” etc. $1.50. 


by ALICE STRONACH and G. B. JACOBI. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


alifornian as they are 7 cre —Z 












New Novel by the author of ‘‘ Derelicts.’’ 


New Romance by John Buchan. 
YEARS. By the author of ‘John Burnet of Barns.”” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
New Historical Romance by Frank Mathew. 
AITH. By FRANK MATHEW, author of ‘‘ The Spanish Wine,” etc. 
er Holbein. $1.50. 


MUS... A Novel, translated from the Swedish of AMALIE SKRAM 





35 Cents a Month; $3.50 a Year. Specimen Copy, post free, 10 Cents. 
From The New York Tribune; ** The ‘Studio’ is to-day by all odds the best artistic periodical printed in English.” 
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THOMAS B. MOSHER’S LIST 


ALL BOOKS ARE SENT POSTPAID BY PUBLISHER ON RECEIPT OF NET PRICE 





Old World Series 

g25 copies on Van Gelder paper, at $1.00 net. 

100 copies on Japan Vellum, at $2.50 net. 
Xl. The House of Life. 


A Sonnet-Sequence by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


XII. Modern Love. 
And other poems chosen from the 
works of George Meredith. 
XIll. The Story of My Heart. 
My Autobiography, by Richard Fef- 
‘cries, 
XIV. Underneath the Bough. 
A Book of Verses by Michael Field. 
Previous Volumes: 


1. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
(FitzGerald version.) 

Aucassin and Nicolete. 

The New Life. 

Ballads & Lyrics of Old France. 

The Kasidah. 

Sylvie. (Recollections of Va- 


Il. 
Ill 
IV 


Vi. 


Vil. 
VII. 
I 


. 


ois.) 
The Sonnets of Michael Angelo. 
Helen of Troy. 
Atalanta in Capton. 
X. Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


Reprint of Privately Printed 
Books. 


I. coays from the Guardian. 

By Walter Pater. Reprinted from 
the edition printed for private circu- 
lation (London, 1896) with vait 
JSrom the lithagraph by Will Rothen- 
stein. 

400 copies, Fcap 8vo, on Van Gelder hand- 
made paper done up in old-style blue 
paper boards, white label, uncut edges. 

PRICE $2.50 NET. 
Il. The Heptalogia, 

Or the Seven Against Sense, A Cap 
With Seven Bells. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 


45° copies, small quarto, on Van. Gelder 


* hand-made paper, done up in old-style 
, blue paper s, white label, uncut 
edges. 


PRICE $2.00 NET. 


Ill. The Germ : MDCCCL. 

Thoughts towards Nature in 
Poetry, Literature and Art. 
Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper, 
medium octavo, with Chiswick head- 
bands and tail-pieces, initials and rubri- 
cated ee Each copy done up in 
Japan Vellum wrappers, uncut edges and 
in slide case. 
PRICE $6.00 NET. 
30 COPIES ONLY REMAIN. 


The Brocade Series. 
An exquisite and unique Series printed 
on genuine Imperial Japan Vellum. 
Siz New Volumes. 
IMAGINARY PORTRAITS BY WALTER PATER: 


Vil. A Prince of Court Painters. 


‘enticing volume. 





The Mosher 
Editions 


& 


While upon the 


subject of artistic 
book-making, it is a 
pleasure to allude to 


the delightful edi- 
tions of choice liter- 
morsels issued by 
Thomas B. Mosher 
of Portland, Maine. 
Each volume is con- 
fined in a parchment 
wrapper, sealed with 
a gold wafer, upon 
which a fleur de lis 
is embossed. This 
at once sets the key 
to our appreciation. 
Instinctively, we feel 
that something pre- 
cious is therein, and 
begin to use our fin- 
ger tips. Weare en 
rapport with Mr. 
Mosher’s own 
thought. It was just 
use the literary 
morsel was precious 
that he selected it; 
and, feeling it to be 
a gem, has striven to 
ive it a worthy set- 
ting. With a mind 
attuned to this im- 
pression, we pass a 
paper-knife beneath 
the seal and find 
inside the wrapper 
a daintily decorated 
slide-case, out of 
which we draw “Ss 
t 
is printed on Van 
Gelder paper, stout 
and smooth, and 
bound in flexible 
Japan Vellum. If 
ou are a_book- 
over, you realize by 
this time that Mr. 
Mosher has done 
something for you 
that no other pub- 
lisher accomplishes 
in the same way. 
Not by costliness, for 
the voluines are ex- 
traordinarily cheap, 
but by the reverence 
which he has for the 
text and the rare dis- 
crimination with 
which he gives ex- 
pression to it, he has 
— a garnish to 
the volume that af- 
fords the most re- 
fined enjoyment to 
the reader, If you 
are not a book-lover 
and have hitherto 
regarded a book as 
a mere receptacle of 
matter to read, 
ou will get your 
rst lesson in that 
deeper, personal af- 


VIII. Denys L’Auxerrois. 
IX. Sebastian Van Storck. 
X. Duke Carl of Rosenmold. 
Special sets of the /maginary Portraits, 4 
volumes, are put up in cabinet style 
boxes at $3.00 net. Each volume is seo 
sold separately at 75 cents net, 


XI. King Florus andthe Fair Jehane. 
Done out of the Ancient French 
into English by William Morris. 
XII. Quattrocentisteria. 


How Sandro Botticelli saw Simon- 
= in the Spring, by Maurice Hew- 
ett. 
With Botticelli’s Birth of Venus for front- 
ispiece, reproduced in artotype. , 
Previous Volumes: 


I. The Child in the House. 
By Walter Pater. 

Il. The Pageant of Summer. 
By Richard Jefferies. 

Ill. The Story of Amis and Amile. 
Translated by William Morris, 
The Story of Cupid and Psyche. 

Translated by Walter Pater. 
The Story Without an End. 
Translated by Sarah Austin. 
VI. The Centaur and the Bac- 
chante. 
By Maurice de Guérin, 
PRICE 75 CENTS NET, EACH, 


Sets of The Brocade Series are also put 

up in cabinet style boxes, as follows: 

Sets of any 3 volumes, - - .25 net, 

Sets of any 6volumes, - - .50 net. 

Complete sets of 12 volumes, - .0o net. 
These sets can be safely mailed postpaid 

by the publisher to any address, here or 


IV. 
V. 


abroad. 


Miscellaneous. 
The Eclogues of Virgil. 


Done into English prose by $. W. 
Mackail, eis oF 
This little book is printed with a specially 

designed border, in color, narrow 16mo, 
with frontispiece from an etching by 
Samuel Palmer, done up in vellum wrap- 
pers, each volume in. brocade slide case. 
450 copies on Van Gelder paper,‘ 75 cts net. 


In Praise of Omar. 


An address before the Omar Khay- 
yam Club by the Hon. ohn Hay. 
Exquisitely printed in red and black, on 

an Gelder hand-made paner, small 4to, 

and done up in old-style blue wrapper, 
with unique cover design, slide case. 

925 copies on Van Gelder paper, 25 cts net. 


Father Damien. 


An Open Letter to the Reverend 
Dr. Hyde of Honolulu, from Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Printed on a special size of Van Gelder 
hand-made paper, narrow 16mo, with the 
Clifford portrait, rubricated title-page and 
initials, 

450 copies on Van Gelder paper, so cts net. 








fection which should 
exist between the 
reader and the book. 

ou value your 
friend for his own 
sake as well as for 
the joy of his con- 
versation, and vol- 
umes such as these 
will grow to be pre- 
cious to you quite 
apart from their con- 
tents, Appropriate- 
ness is the sign- 
manual of all good 
craftsmanship, and, 
as far as may be, Mr, 
Mosher’s_ editions 
certainly fulfil this 
condition, Their 
make-up is in spirit 
with the text.— Mr. 
Charles H. Caffinin 
Tue ARTIST , De- 


cember, 1898. 


@ 


The crowning 
proof of Mr. Mosh- 
er’s spirit of accom- 
modation and _ de- 
sire to a to 
Sadsbeveis” twhene 
lean purses are pro- 
verbial) is the ex- 
ceeding low price set 
upon his treasures. 
For the “ Brocade 
Series”’ this price is 
only _ seventy-five 
cents a volume; in 
the case of the £c- 
Jogues and the “ Old 

orld Series,” 
where a choice of 
Van Gelder paper or 
Japan Vellum is 
given, the price var- 
ies for the former 
from _ seventy-five 
cents to two dollars, 
and for the latter, 
from one dollar to 
two dollars and a 
half. In short, dis- 
crimination and fine 
feeling have been 
displayed in the 
choice: of little clas- 
sics to. brought 
again into notice, 
and no pains have 
been spared to make 
the reprints worthy, 
in every way, of 
their authors and of 
the brightness 
beauty, and goo 
will of this Christ- 
mas season. — Zhe 
Literary World. 


® 








THOMAS B. MOSHER, XLV Exchange Street, Portland, Maine 
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D, APPLETON & C0’S NEW BOOKS 











A HISTORY OF BOHEMIAN 
LITERATURE 
By Francis, Count LUtzow. A new volume in the 


Literatures of the World Series. Edited by Edmund 
zamo. Cloth, $1.50. 


EDUCATION BY DEVELOPMENT 


The Second Part of the wesiguees of the Kindergarten. 
By Friepricu FRoset. lated by Josephi 








IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY 


By Davip Starr Jorpan, Ph.D., President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. r2mo, Cloth, $r.50. 





A DOUBLE THREAD 


By Etten THorneycrort Fow er, author of “Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby,” etc. xamo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A DUET, WITH AN OCCASIONAL 








arvis, International Educational Series, 12mo. 
loth, $1.50. 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA 


By Frank T. Butten, author of “* The Cruise of the 
Cachalot.” Uniform edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE MORMON PROPHET 


By Lity Dovaatt, author of ‘“‘ The Mermaid,” “‘ The 
Madonna of a Day,”’ and “‘ The Zeit Geist.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $z.50. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH RACE 


By Joun Munro, C.E., author of ** The Story of Elec- 
tricity.” A new volume in the Library of Useful 
Stories. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 











READY SHORTLY 
THE RACES OF EUROPE 


A Sociological Study. By Witttam Z. Riptey, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Sociology Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Lecturer in on my A at 
Columbia University in the City of New York 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 650 pages, with 85 soos and 235 
Portrait Types. With a Supplementary Bibliography 
of nearly 2,000 Titles, separately bound in cloth ; is- 
sued by the Boston Public Library (176 pages). 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
NATION 


By Anprew C. McLavucuuin, Professor of American 
History in the University of Michigan. (Twentieth 
Century Series.) With many Maps and Illustrations. 
zazmo. Cloth, $1.40 net. 








LATEST ISSUES IN APPLETONS’ 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00 
Paper, 50 cents each 


Fortune ’s my Foe 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, author of *‘ The Scourge of God,” 
‘** The Clash of Arms,” ** Denounced,” etc. 


Madame Iz4n ¥ 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, author of ‘‘ Nulma," “* Mrs. Tregas- 
kiss,” ** Outlaw and Lawmaker,” etc. 


Pursued by the Law 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN, author of ‘* The King of Anda- 
man,” etc. 











CHORUS 

i eeeeteneutionsenenall 
By A. Conan Doyze, author of “ Uncle Bernac,” 
** Brigadier Gerard,”* ** Rodney Stone,” etc. Uniform 
with other books by Dr. Doyle. r2mo. Cloth, $r.50. 


LOVE AMONG THE LIONS 


By F. Anstey, author of ‘Vice Versa,” etc. x2mo. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $x.0o. 


DAVID HARUM 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Noygs WEst- 
coTT. r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 








READY SHORTLY 
ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 


A Journey to the New Eldorado. With Hints to the 
Traveler and Observations on the Physical History 
and Geol of the Gold Regions, the Condition of 
and Methods of Working the Klondike Placers, and 
the Laws Governing and Regulating Mining in the 
Northwest Territory of Canada. By AnGgELo HEiL- 
PRIN, Professor of Geology at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of rape Fellow of the Royal Geo- 

phical Society of London, Past-President of the 
xeographical Society of Philadelphia, etc. Fully il- 
lustrated from Photographs and with a new Map of 
the Gold Regions. 1r2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 





OUT-DOOR LIFE 
Bird Life. A Guide to the Study of our 
Common Birds 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. With 75 full-page Plates and numerous 
Text Drawings. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.75. Thesame, with Litho- 
graphic Plates in colors. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


Handbook of Birds 
of Eastern North America 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. Library Edition.- Cloth, $3.00; 
Pocket Edition. Flexible morocco, $3.50. 


The Art of Taxidermy 
By JOHN ROWLEY. Cloth, §2.00. 
Insect Life 


By JOHN HENRY COMSTOCK. Library Edition. Cloth, $2.50; 
Teachers’ and Students’ Edition, $1.50. 


Familiar Life in Field and Forest 

Familiar Features of the Roadside 

Familiar Trees and their Leaves 

Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. $1.75 each. 






































These books are for sale by ail booksellers, or they will be sent by mail. m receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, .72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
* 
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NEW FICTION 



































W. D. HOWELLS 





HENRY JAMES 





S.- R-#CROCKET Tx 


H. G. WELLS 











RAGGED LADY. ANovel. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS. llilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

THE AWKWARD AGE. A Novel. By HENRY 
JAMES. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

ESPIRITU SANTO. A Novel. By HENRIETTA 
Dana SKINNER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
I 25. 

THE OPEN QUESTION. A Tale of Two Tem- 
peraments. By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50: 


THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS. A Novel. By 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. » Illustrated. Post 8vo,. » 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

THE SPAN 0O’ LIFE. A Novel. By WILLIAM 
MCLENNAN and J. N. MCILWRAITH. Profusely 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. Trans- 
lated by J. CHRISTIAN BAY. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. 
G. WELLS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. (Jn Press.) 

RODEN’S CORNER. A Novel. By HENRY 
SETON MERRIMAN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75. 

OLD CHESTER TALES. By MARGARET DE- 
LAND. Ill’d. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


SHORT RATIONS. Short Stories. By WILLIS- 
TON FISH. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

THE RIVER SYNDICATE. Short Stories. By 


CHARLES _E. CARRYL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


AN INCIDENT, and Other Happenings. 
Short Stories. By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

THE “CAPSINA. An-Historical Novel. By E, F. 
BENSON. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 

PEEPS AT PEOPLE: Passages from the 


Writings of Anne Warrington bert Journal- 
ist. By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Col- 
ored Top, $1 25. 


THE RED AXE. A Novel. ByS.R. CROCKETT. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 





J. K. BANGS 





E. F. BENSON 


dey 





WILLIAM MCLENNAN 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York and London 
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‘From Sea to Sea”’ 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 


R. KIPLING has just finished revising his letters of travel in India, 

Burma, Japan and the United States, written at various times during 

the last ten years. These two volumes contain new and unpublished 

matter, as well as an accurate text (for the first time) of the 

“ American Notes,” with “ Letters of Marque,” “ The City of Dread- 
ful Night,” “‘ The Smith Administration,” etc. 

Even Mr. Kipling never wrote anything more fascinating than are for instance 
the Japanese letters. Bewitching O-Toyo, the utterly ludicious “heavy cavalry” 
of Japan, the cherry blossoms, and the wonderful art that pervades the whole 
national life—these delicate touches show a side of the author seldom exhibited 
in his other work. 


Two volumes ; size,5x7% ; pages, about 800 ; binding, cloth; price, boxed, $2.00. 
OTHER BOOKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING—IN AUTHORIZED AND COPYRIGHT EDITIONS 


THE DAY’S WORK. 82d Thousand. Illustrated, $1.50. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES azd BALLADS. AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. $1.50. 


_ This contains along with the ‘* Ballads,’’ the first_authorized American edition of “* Degoremennel Ditties,” just 





revised by the author, and making (with the ‘‘ Seven Seas’’) the definitive collection of Mr. ling’s poems thus far. 
Plain Tales From the Hills. $1.25. Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. $1.25. 
Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, | Soldier Stories. Illustrations by A. S. Har- 
and In Black and White. $1.25. trick. $1.50. 
bea! the ota “we eee 
aw, and Wee Willie Winkie. $1.25. By Mr. Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. 
The Light that Failed. $1.25. Sa tit cela R eH wy 
Life’s Handicap: Being Stories of Mine Own | The Naulahka: A Tale of East and West. 
People. $1.25. $1.25. 
Other Interesting Spring Books—Also Sent on Approval 
FICTION AND POETRY “The Man with the Hoe,” and other Poems. 
The Jamesons. By Mary E, Wiikins. II- By Epwin MARKHAM. Frontispiece photo- 
lustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, in color. gravure of Millet’s painting. $1.00 met. 


Sth Thousand. $1.00. 


The Black Douglas. By S. R. CRocKETT. gsi ohaat epeet sta encaer iebameatcgae ane 


Illustrated. 17th Thousand. $1.50. The Real Hawaii. By Lucien Youns, U. S. 
A Hungarian Nabob. By Maurus J6xal. N. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Sec Edition. $1.25. Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, 1812- 


Through the Turf Smoke. The Love, Lore 1813. Illustrated. $r.50. 
and Laughter of Old Ireland. By SEuMAS The United States of Europe: On the Eve 


MacMANus, Fourth Edition. Boards, 75 cts. of b ae ugg of Peace. 100 illustrations 
‘ . " and maps. $2.00. 
; At oe s Fire. By BERNARD CAPES. | py, pj ht Sir Santiago. By STEPHEN Bon- 
, a SAL. lustrated. $2.50. 
The Eye of a God. By W. A. Fraser. | with Sampson Through the War. By W. 


Frontispiece. $1.25. M 
mae eweare: A Seery, of Sen Tennent by Lite Maske of Great Americans: By C. H. 
The 5 crea Danghter. Nip Ades Phas Hart. 21 illustrations. (397 copies only.) 

QUHAR. $1.25. 50 De Luxe copies @ $25 net; 347 @ $6.00 


A Voyage to the Moon. By Cyrano DE feet, 


BERGERAC. [Illustrated. Zsird Edition. MISCELLANEOUS 

net, 50 cts. How to Pian the Home Grounds. By S. 
The Minister of Carthage. By CAROLINE Parsons, Jr. Illustrated, et, $1.00. 

A. MAson. Illustrated. 50 cts. The Future of War. Translated and abridged 
Within the Hedge. By MarTHA GILBERT by W. T. STEAD from the Russian of Jean de 

DICKINSON. $1.00. Bloch, Illustrated. $2.00. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 








Cambridge Milton Thaddeus Stevens 
Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of John Mil- | By SamuEL W. McCaLi. In ‘‘American States- 
ton. Cambridge Edition. Edited by WILLIAM men Series.” 16mo, $1.25. 
VAUGHN Moopy. With admirable Introduc- A biography of ‘‘The Great Commoner” who 


tions to the longer poems, Notes, Translations | was so conspicuous a figure in Congress during the 
of Milton’s Latin Poems, Indexes to titles and | war for the Union. Mr. McCall, the able repre- 


first lines, and a Biographical Sketch. With a | sentative from Massachusetts, has told the story 
fine portrait and an engraved title-page contain- exceedingly well. ; 


ing a vignette of Milton’s home, Large crown 


8vo, $2.00. Hermione and Other Poems 


One of the best of all the volumes in the Cam- 
bridge Edition, and beyond comparison the best | By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. Small 16mo, $1.00. 
single-volume edition of Milton ever published. The poems in this book are of the same high 
order of thought and poetic charm with Sill’s two 


The Antigone of Sophocles other books,—Poems, and The Hermitage,—and 


Translated into English by GEoRGE H. PALMER, peikosee a yee sycneters een cael 

Professor in Harvard University. With an In- é 

troduction. Tamo, 75 cents. , Poems of Henry Timrod 

This translation is of equal excellence with Pro- ‘ es ‘ : : 
fessor Palmer’s admirable translation of the Odys- | Complete Memorial Edition. With a Biographical 
sey. It has the force and fluency of an original Sketch and a Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50 met. 
work, The Introduction treats in a luminous man- ‘* Now that the people of the South are raising a 
ner of the Greek drama and the place of Antigone | memorial to Timrod’s fame, the suggestion seems. 
in Greek tragedy. It would be difficult to gainsay | a proper one to make, that the American people 
Emerson’s advice to read the great ancient classics | share in the honor, for he was a true American 
in translations if they were translated like Pro- | poet, and worthy to stand in the narrow space that 
fessor Palmer’s Odyssey and Antigone. belongs to the best.” — Zhe Century. 








SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 





If You Want 








Any book, new or old, American or foreign, or 
any book information, come or send to us. We 
are always specially interested in searching for 
out-of-the-way and out-of-print publications. We 
are glad to make suggestions for the formation of 
private libraries, and will submit carefully prepared 


lists when desired. Current books sold at best dis- 
count prices. Books that are in stock may be or- 
dered on approval by customers known to the house. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Retail Department 


London : New York: 
24 Bedford St., Strand. 27 and 29 West 23d St. 
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Fiction. 





Vassar Studies. 


By Junta A. SCHWARTZ, A.M. (’96). With 
11 illustrations. 12°, $1.25. 


Miss Schwartz’s collection of studies has been 
planned to reproduce, by means of emphasizing in 
each pa a characteristic element or quality of 
student life, a faithful impression of the spirit and 
the personality of modern Vassar. The author has 
treated of character rather than incident; yet her 
stories are not lacking in action nor in the pic- 
turesque background of college pastime as well as 
that of college work. 


Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


By GRANT ALLEN, author of “ Flowers and 
Their Pedigrees, etc. With 80 illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne. 12°, $1.50. 


This is the obverse of the old story of the youth 
who starts forth with a sound heart and tuppence iu 
his pocket to win his fortune. Mr. Allen’s youth is 
a girl, a graduate of Girton, who is left penniless, 
and who is compelled to make her own way in life. 
Her varied experiences are told in Mr. Allen’s old- 
time graceful manner, which won for him an inter- 
national reputation. 


Lone Pine. 


The Story of a Lost Mine. By R. B. Town- 
SHEND. 12°, $1.25. 


“A good story, well built, and ending with an ex- 
citing battle . . . full of incident and adventure.”’ 


ay ory ar gr me 
“ The book gives evidence of a vigorous capacity 
in narrative and is full of descriptive force. The 


writer’s strength in dealing with scenes of violence 
and of bl ed is certainly remarkable. The book 


is evidently the work of a clever writer.”’"—T7he 
Athenaum, 


Children of the Mist. 


By EDEN PHILLPoTts, author of ‘“ Down 
Dartmoor Way,’”’ ‘‘ Lying Prophets,”’ etc. 
8°, $1.50. 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the author of “Lorna 

Doone,’’ writes of this book: ‘‘I was simply aston- 

ished at the beauty and power of this novel. A pleas- 


ure is in store for many, and literature is enriched 
with a wholesome and genial and noble tale.”’ 


Agatha Webb. 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of 
“‘The Leavenworth Case,’”’ ‘‘ That Affair 
Next Door,” etc. 16°. (Ready in July.) 





Latest Additions in the ‘Hudson Library :” 


The Wheel of God. 


By GEORGE EGERTON, author of ‘ Key- 
notes,’”’ etc. 12°, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“The author of ‘Keynotes’ has produced here 
what is so far her best work. The story presents a 
searching yj of analysis at once vigorous and 
delicate and full of Routing passages which refuse to 
be forgotten. - . . Certainly one of the most notable 
novels of the month.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 


John Marmaduke. 

A Romance of the English Invasion of 
Ireland in 1649. By SAMUEL HARDEN 
CuHurRcH. 6th edition. Illustrated. 8vo, 
$1.25 ; 16°, paper, 50 cents. 

The author has produced a thoroughly interest- 
ing story, abounding in stirring scenes which force 
themselves on the attention of his readers, and 

pled with a sufficiency of clear-drawn, vivid, life- 


ike characters, the loveliest of whom, the heroine, 
Catharine Dillon, is an unforgettable woman. 


Hannah Thurston. 
A Story of American Life. By BAYARD 


TAYLOR. 12°, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


_‘‘A really original story, admirably told, crowded 
with life-like characters, full of delicate and subtle 
sympathies, with ideas the most o ite to his 
own, and hn greene up throughout with that playful 
humor which suggests, always, wisdom rather than 
pure fun.’’—Spectator. 


Yale Yarns. 
By J. S. Woop. Illustrated. 


paper, 50 cents. 


College days are regarded by most educated men 
as the cream of their lives, sweet with excellent 
flavor. A volume filled with the pure cream of such 
existence, and many ‘‘a college joke to cure the 
dumps” is given. It is a bright, realistic picture of 
college life, told in an easy conversational or descrip- 


tive style. 
Rosalba. 


The Story of Her Development. 
P. RAYNER. 12°. 
(Ready in June.) 


The Untold Half. 


By ‘‘ ALIEN,”’ author of ‘‘ Wheat in the Ear,” 
me. 22". 
(Ready in July.) 


12°, $1.00; 


By OLIVE 





i Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
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Vassar Studies. By Jutia Aucusta SCHWARTZ. Uniform in general 


style with Harvard Stories, Princeton Sketches, Yale 
Yarns, etc. Illustrated. 12°. $1.25. 


Miss Schwartz has sought to achieve with this book a twofold object. Her 
first motive has been esoteric—to embody in literary form for the alumnz of her 
college the memories and impressions of their undergraduate days. Her second 
\ purpose has been descriptive—to present before the public a truthful picture of 
) the life at Vassar, to portray the girls who go to this college, to show what their 
work is, what their pastimes are, what ambitions inspire different types of girls, 
and how each type is affected by the scholastic environment. In dealing thus with 
her subject, Miss Schwartz has chosen to describe characters rather than incidents. ° 
Nevertheless, to her sketches of the girl ‘‘In search of experience,’’ ‘‘ The 
Genius,’’ ‘* The Radical,’’ ‘‘ The Superior Young Woman,”’ ‘‘ The Athletic Girl,”’ 
and others, the author has given backgrounds that include most of the usual ex- 
periences of the Student at Vassar. The wholesome, exhilarating atmosphere of 
the place, the fresh-air life, as well as the excitement common in the class-rooms 
of women’s colleges are presented with an attractiveness that is likely to increase 


the rolls of Freshman classes at Poughkeepsie. 
The volume contains eleven illustrations of the college and the grounds. 
} 
\ 


* History of By Davip K. Watson. 12°. $1.50. 


American Coinage. The object of Mr. Watson’s volume is to trace the 

history of coinage in the United States and show the 
evolutions through which it passed. It has no reference to any foreign system of 
coinage, but recites the changes in national sentiment among our own people on 
this subject. The adoption of the double standard under the Act of 1792, was 
the beginning of the coinage system of the United States and proved conclusively 
that the attempts could not succeed. It became evident there must be a change, 
and as.a result of its experience, the country assented to the single gold standard 
by adopting the new ratio of 16-to-1. 

This change, its causes and necessity, are very clearly described in Mr. 
Watson’s volume. It was the first change of the standard, the first relief from the 
system which had been tried for forty years, and failed as a practical measure of 
finance. ‘ 

The Act of 1834, as the author says, worked the first great change in our 
coinage system, by practically putting the country on the gold basis. This was 
followed twenty years later by the Act of 1853, which put such limitations on the 
coinage of silver that it effectually supplemented the Act of 1834 in placing the 
country on the gold basis. The history of these acts is by the author, and the 
necessities which led to such legislation is treated from a purely historical 
standpoint. 

The more recent acts of Congress which relate to the coinage of the metals 
are also given with their current history, and thus a complete and reliable account 
of the coinage of gold and silver in the United States is presented. This is the 
first time the subject has been presented to the public in this chronological and 
historical manner, and cannot fail to interest and instruct those who desire in- 
formation on the subject of American coinage from the beginning of the govern- 
ment to the present time, or any period thereof. 
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The Tables giving the ratios of coinage under the different acts of the rela- 
tions of the gold and silver coins by pure and standard weight will be found 
interesting and valuable. 
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Miss Cayley’s By GRANT ALLEN.. With 8o illustrations by GorDoNn 
Adventures. BROWNE. 12°. $1.50. 


Mr. Allen has chosen for the theme of his new 
novel the old plot of an energetic youth, who starts blithely forth with a good 
education, a stout heart, and an empty pocket to win riches and a beautiful wife. 
The youth in this case, however, is a Girton girl, and the old ‘‘ properties ’’ be- 
come new with the change of the character from a hero to a heroine. Miss 
Cayley’s adventures are many. There is a jewel robbery; a missing letter; 
adventures in the desert and on the sea; a rescue of the hero by the heroine. 
As a lady’s companion, the heroine wins the heart of a languid and handsome 
young attaché, but resolves not to marry him as, while he has. expectations of 
coming into a large fortune, she is dependent upon her own exertions for a liveli- 
hood. Through the machinations of the attaché’s cousin, he is accused of 
forgery, and his prospective fortune is forfeited. Miss Cayley has then oppor- 
tunity of proving her love and, after marrying him, she clears his character of 
the charge against him. The story is written in a bright and vivacious manner, 
in Mr. Allen’s best style. 

Mr. Gordon Browne contributes eighty illustrations. 


Our Insect Friends How to Coilect, Preserve, and Study Them. By BELLE 
and Foes. S. CraGIn. With 2so illustrations. Octavo. $ 


Miss Cragin relates that she was asked by a boy 
of eleven, in the midst of a school-room talk upon the uses of participles, where a 
grasshopper’s ears were. By just what circuit he had travelled from participles 
to grasshoppers was not clear, but he had been so absorbed in his own thoughts 
that he met with a sort of dazed indignation the irrepressible titter that ran round 
the class. It is not to be denied that participles have their uses and are entitled 
to a share of our attention, but it is also the fact that grasshoppers and their hop- 
ping, crawling, swimming, flying kin of the insect world can teach us more lessons 
than ever were packed between the covers of a grammar, or of any other printed 
book. 
When one studies insects, one learns in what marvellous ways their structure 
is fitted to the surroundings amid which they live, and how their habits have 
changed as the conditions of life have changed during past ages. The close ob- 


server of insects cannot help being amazed at their strange instinct, so close in . 


some of its manifestations to what we call reason, and also by the important part 
borne by insects in the economy of nature, and how closely related are insects, 
plants and birds. 

Miss Cragin sets forth the pleasure to be derived from a systematic study of 
the habits of insects, and gives many points which will be of practical value to the 
beginner. She gives comprehensive descriptions of all the more important species 
to be found in the United States, together with illustrations of the same. It is just 
the sort of book to take into the country and to have at hand when out in the 
open. It is astonishing how interesting insects become when we have had the 
pleasure of an introduction to them. 
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Shakespeare By J. J. JusseRaNnb, author of “English Wayfaring 
in France. Life,” “The English Novel in the Time of Shake- 4 
speare,” etc. Illustrated. 8°, gilt top. $6.00 mett. 

In his new volume, M. Jusserand has studied the story of the fame enjoyed 
by Shakespeare in France during the last two centuries. The volume opens with 
an account of the ancient literary relations between France and England and de- 
scribes the manner in which the two countries began to get closer to each other 
through alliances, embassies, religious proscriptions, etc. The slow progress of 
Shakespeare in France commenced at the time when Louis XIV. became, un- 
known to everybody, the possessor of a folio Shakespeare. Then came the days 
of Abbé Prévost, of translator La Place, of Montesquieu and Voltaire. 

The second half of the eighteenth century was the time of Anglomania in 
France; Shakespeare had his enthusiasts and his detractors; a fierce war was 
waged round his statue; the Stratford Jubilee and Le Tourneur’s translation, 
dedicated by permission to the young King Louis XVI., set minds on fire. Old 
Voltaire retracted his former praise, and led the fight against Shakespeare. The 
French Academy had to decide the quarrel, as in the case of the Cid; the Court 
took the side of Shakespeare; all Paris was divided; Voltaire had his own jubilee, 
and triumphed for a time; while Ducis, who succeeded at the Academy, followed 
his extraordinary career, taming that shrew, Shakespeare, and translating his 
dramas in regular Alexandrine lines, reducing them to the three unities, forbid- 
ding Prince Hamlet to call his father ‘‘ old mole,’’ and patching a happy ending 
to plays whose catastrophes were unbearable for the sensitive Paris public of— 
1792. Desdemona was warned at that date by a sort of ‘‘ soulévement’”’ in the 
pit that she should not die, her death being against the rules of theatrical decency. 
M. Jusserand quotes Ducis’s account of this incident: ‘‘‘I must now speak of 
my dénouement. Never was an impression more terrible. The whole assembly 
rose with one cry. Several women fainted. It was as if the dagger with which 
Othello had stabbed his love had entered into every heart. But, to the applause 
\ still given to the work, were mingling improbations, murmurs, and finally even a 
Y sort of rebellion. I thought for one moment the curtain was going to drop.’ 
Ducis could not refuse some satisfaction to an outburst so spontaneous; he wrote 
another ending, leaving stage managers to conclude as they pleased: ‘ Conse- 
quently, to satisfy part of my audience, who found the weight of pity and of 
terror excessive and too painful in my dénouement, I have taken advantage of 
the plot of my play, which made this change a very easy matter, to substitute 
a happy ending for the one which had offended them.’ ’’ 

Molé, Mile. Fleury, Talma, Clairon, Le Kain, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, have 
their part to play in the story, which is carried, in an epilogue, down to the 1830 
romantic movement, and to our own days. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated with portraits of actors and authors, 
views of the old Hostel de Bourgogne and other French theatres, and cuts illus- 
trative of tastes and manners especially with reference to the drama. 
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DEFINITIVE. 


An economic federation in which the single individual is pro- 
tected by the combined many—a practical illustration of ‘‘ Bear ye 
* one another’s burdens ”—a scientific method of money-saving that 
soon grows as pleasant as from the start it is laudable—an organiza- 
tion for the encouragement of thrift and the increase of the wealth 
of the nation—these definitions will each ahd all apply to life insur- - 
ance. Ina greater or less degree of accuracy and appreciation, all 
intelligent men in this enlightened age know something about life 
insurance, but the subject is so far-reaching in its influence, and 
touches life at so many points, that a farther definition and under- 
standing cannot but prove of intimate and real value. It is a system 
which may be briefly characterized as an arrangement by which, in 
return for certain yearly premiums, a company of men guarantee to 
pay a certain capital sum, at a stated period, or at any time on the 
death of the insured, for the benefit of those for whom the assured 
designed it; and while, like every other good thing, it has had its 
probationary testing, and while an occasional degenerate may still 
cry out, ‘‘ Thou shalt not insure !” even as some fanatic may declare, 
‘Thou shalt not marry!” yet bench and bar, college and clinic, 
pulpit and press have combined with exceptional unanimity to com- 
mend that great system of beneficence to the patronage of all lovers 
and protectors of home and kindred. 

The very foundation of the whole superstructure of the system 
of life insurance is laid in the unselfish love for home and kindred, 
which obtains with all civilized beings and which manifests itself 
in a desire for the protection of wife and children against possible 
want. Life insurance, by the binding together of multitudes in 
financial association, tends to become one of the world’s great peace- 
makers, deprecating civil wars and conducing to international good- 
fellowship. 

The most perfect exemplification of all the beneficent provisions 
of life insurance, and in the best combination, is found to-day in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, Richard A. 
McCurdy, President. 
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“‘That best of transatlantic periodicals—THE Critic.”—London Outlook. 
An Illustrated Monthly Review 
of Literature, Art, and Life. 








In the May number was published the first of a series of eight papers 
containing a number of hitherto uncollected 


HUMOROUS ESSAYS, BALLADS 
AND SHORT FARCES 


AND OVER ONE HUNDRED DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


W. M. THACKERAY 


This treasure-trove has been collected and edited by the well-known 
Thackeray expert, 


FREDERICK S. DICKSON 


It is the result of years of research and could only have been made by one 
possessing special knowledge. We would suggest to all who are interested in 
Thackeray’s work, all lovers and collectors of Thackerayana, to subscribe in 


time for the series. It will run through eight numbers certainly and possibly 
more. 





‘© The Critic was always good,—first quality, indeed,—but 
now it has come to a degree of interest and timeliness which has 
made it so valuable that one feels that it will not do to miss a 
single copy. It is full of news and good literary criticism as 
well; it talks about men and books in a way that is sure to hold 
the reader’s attention, and if he belong to the scrap-book frater- 
nity he will find‘so many things in the pages of each number 
that must be preserved, that when his selecting scissors get 
through, the periodical will present an appearance of ‘looped 
and windowed raggedness ’ that will be absolutely pitiful.’’ 

BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


With every number so good it is not safe to miss a single one! 
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The Critic’s Specialties 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*No such exhaustive and complete record of contemporary literature is elsewhere 
to be found in any periodical of these times."”—New York Times. 
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< 
4 
THE CriTICc is, first of all, a literary magazine, and there is no journal in 
America whose criticisms of books carry more weight. No pains or expense 
have been spared to secure for reviewers the very best specialists in all branches 
of literature. We will venture to say that no other literary journal in this 
country has so many specialists writing for each number. It is for this reason, 
and because the fact is so thoroughly understood, that its reviews are appre- 
ciated in the highest circles. It is THe Crrric’s pleasure to build up rather 
than to destroy. It has no ‘‘fads’’ and no ‘‘hobbies’’ ; it has always cham- 


pioned that which is good in literature, art, and life, and it will always continue 
to do so. 
THE LOUNGER 


**We are at a loss to know how New York would get along without Tue Louncer. 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 
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Tur LouncEr, which brings the reader into closer relationship with the ¢ 
editors than does any other of THE Critic’s departments, will continue to { 
occupy the first pages of the magazine. Its news will be as fresh as ever and { 
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as brightly presented. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 


** The contributors of special articles are among the foremost writers of the day.”’ 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Following THE LOUNGER will, as usual, be special articles and essays by 
well-known writers, bearing upon literary subjects. A glance over the pages 
already published is a sufficient guarantee of the quality of what will be pub- 
lished in the future. 

ART, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA 


**Art, Music, and the Drama are each treated of in a manner to interest the 
amateur as well as the casual reader." —Philadelphia Ledger. 


ArvT has ever been encouraged in the columns of THE Critic, and that 
department has long been in the hands of Mr. Roger Riordan, who is recognized 
as an appreciative and accomplished critic. 

Music holds an important place in THE CriTIC’s pages, and is discussed 
by competent critics. 

THE Drama is one of the most important departments in THE CriTIC, and 
has been conducted for many years by Mr. J. Ranken Towse, who is generally 
admitted to be the most careful and well informed critic of the drama on the 
metropolitan press. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


**It is all good stuff and seventeen of the pictures I want to keep." —Hon. John Hay 
on July-August number. 
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‘THE CRITIC is in no sense a picture-book ; but it gives to its readers por- { 
traits, unique where possible, of the most interesting men and women of the { 
day and of such subjects as are likely to attract the attention and interest of { 
the intelligent. Experience has taught its editors that illustrations, well chdsen, { 
are a valuable adjunct to a literary magazine. ‘ 
, 

< 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, New York and London 
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Retail Department—Books 


All the current publications at discount prices. 

Best Editions of Standard Authors, including many Rare English sets in 
artistic.and substantial binding. 

Unique Books with extra illustrations and special bindings suitable for rich gifts. 

Bookbinding of every description, the very simple as well as the more elabo- 
rate. Special prices on large orders. Estimates submitted when desired. 
This work is done at our own bindery, THE KNICKERBOCKER PREss. 

School and College Text-Books. Medical Books. 

Children’s Books. Interesting Second-Hand Books at very attractive prices. 

Our stock is constantly changing, additions arriving each week from our 
London house, and from Auction and Library Purchases. 

We invite correspondence and are glad to give information in regard to out- 
of-the-way publications. We can generally find any book that is out of 
print, if sufficient time is allowed. 
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We beg to remind our customers that our Stationery Department— 
having maintained an unrivalled position for over a quarter of a 
century for the quality and finish of its work—continues to excel in 
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Work done in our own factory (the well-known KNICKERBOCKER 
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unsurpassed, yet at prices lower than those of other houses pro- 
ducing equal results. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


NATURE STUDIES IN BERKSHIRE 
By JoHN COLEMAN ADAMS. With 16 illustrations in photogravure from 
original photographs by ARTHUR Scotr. 8°, gilt top. 
A collection of prose pictures of skies and woods and fields, intermingled 
with the reflections of a writer who is at once a philosopher and a poet, one 


who enjoys profoundly the beauties of ‘the Berkshire Hills, and who possesses 
the art of enabling his reader to share in his enjoyment. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
Notes and Suggestions on Lawns and Lawn-Planting, Laying out and Ar- 
rangement of Country Places, Large and Small Parks, Cemetery Plots, and 
Railway-Station Lawns; Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, The 
Hardy Border, Bedding Plants, Rockwork, etc. By SAMUEL, PARSONS, Jr., Ex- 
Superintendent of Parks, New York City. With nearly 200 illustrations. 
Large 8°, $3.50. 


‘Mr. Parsons proves himself a master of his art as a landscape pene. and this superb 
book should be studied by all who are concerned in the making of parks in other cities,”— 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 
LAWNS AND GARDENS 


How to Beautify the Home Lot, the Pleasure Ground, and Garden. By 
N. JONSSON-ROSE, of the Department of Public Parks, New York City. With 
172 plans and illustrations. Large 8°, gilt top, $3.50. 


‘Mr. Jonsson-Rose has prepared a treatise which will prove of genuine value to the large 
and increasing number of those who take a personal interest in their home grounds. It does 
not aim above the intelligence or esthetic sense of the ordinary American citizen who has 
never given any thought to planting and to whom some of the profounder principles of gar- 
den-art make no convincing appeal.’’—Garden and Forest. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 

For Garden, Lawn, and Park Planting. With an Account of the Origin, 
Capabilities, and Adaptations of the Numerous Species and Varities, Native and 
Foreign, and Especially of the New and Rare Sorts, Suited to Cultivation in the 
United States. By Lucius D. Davis. With over 1oo illustrations. 8°. 

This volume is addressed to both scientific men, and that large class of 
persons who, though interested in plants, have no knowledge of Botany, and 
neither time nor inclination to acquire it. The phraseology is plain and the 
descriptions are easily comprehensible ; yet the book contains material never 
before presented, relating to varieties of plants developed under cultivation. 


THE LEAF COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK AND HERBARIUM 
An aid in the preservation and in the classification of specimen leaves of the 


trees of Northeastern America. By CHARLES S. NEWHALL. Illustrated. 8°, $2.00. 


“The idea of the book is so good and so simple as to recommend itself at a glance to 
ora who cares to know our trees or to make for any purpose a collection of their leaves.” 


vitic. 
THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE 
By Mrs. S. B. HERRICK. Fully illustrated. 16°, $1.50. 
The only thing aimed at is to give the more important types in a popular 


way, avoiding technicalities where ordinary language could be substituted, and, 
where it could not, giving clear explanations of the terms. 


“A dainty volume . . . opens upa whole world of fascination . . . full of infor- 
mation.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 
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BOOKS FOR THE. COUNTRY 


OUR INSECT FRIENDS AND FOES 


How to Collect, Preserve and Study Them. By BELLE S. CRAGIN. With 
over 250 illustrations. 8°. 

Miss Cragin sets forth the pleasure to be derived from a systematic study of 
the habits of insects, and gives many points which will be of practical value to 
the beginner. She gives comprehensive descriptions of all the more important 
species to be found in the United States, together with illustrations of the same. 


AMONG THE MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES 


By Junia P. BALLARD. Illustrated. 8°, $1.50. 


“The book, which is handsomely illustrated, is designed for young readers, relating 
some of the most curious facts of natural history in a singularly pleasant and instructive 


manner,’’—N, Y, Tribune 
BIRD STUDIES 
An account of the Land Birds of Eastern North America. By WILLIAM 
E. D. Scott. With 166 illustrations from original photographs. Quarto, 
leather back, gilt top, in a box, mez, $5.00. 


“A book of first class importance. . . . Mr. Scott has been a field naturalist for up- 
wards of thirty years, and few persons have a more intimate acquaintance than he with bird 
life. His work will take high rank for scientific accuracy and we trust it may prove success- 
ful.’’—London Speaker. 





WILD FLOWERS OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES 

Drawn and carefully described from life, without undue use of scientific 
nomenclature, by LLLEN MILLER and MARGARET C. WHITING. With 308 
illustrations the size of life, and Frontispiece. New edition in smaller form. 
8°, net, $3.00. 


‘*The authors of this excellent work offer it, not in competition with scientific botanies, 
but with the hope that by their drawings and descriptions ym g may make it easy to become 
acquainted with the wild flowers of the northeastern portion of the United States. sahety 
who can read English can use the work and make his identifications, and, in the case of some 
of the flowers, the drawings alone furnish all that is a . « . The descriptions are 
as good of their kind as the drawings are of theirs.”—V. Y. Times. 


THE SHRUBS OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA 


By CHARLES S. NEWHALL. Fully illustrated. 8°, $1.75. 
“ This volume is beautifully printed on beautiful paper, and has a list of 116 illustrations 


calculated to explain the text. It has a mine of precious information, such as is seldom 
gathered within the covers of such a vol Baltimore Farmer. 


THE VINES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA 


By CHARLES S. NEWHALL. Fully illustrated. 8°, $1.75. 


“*The work is that of the true scientist, artistically presented in a popular form to an 
appreciative class of readers.’’—Z7he Churchman. 


THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA 


By CHARLES S. NEWHALL. With illustrations made from tracings of the 
leaves of the various trees. 8°, $1.75. 


““We believe this is the most complete and handsome volume of its kind, and on account 
of its completeness and the readiness with which it imparts information that everybody needs 
and few possess, it is invaluable.’’—Ainghamton Republican. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 27 & 23 West 23d St., New York 
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Publications of The Critic Co. 








Critic Pamphlets 


No. 1. ‘*Trilbyana: The Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel.” Illustrated. 56 pages. 250 
signed and numbered copies on handmade paper. 175 already sold. $1. 
oo 


No. 2. ‘*Walt Whitman at Home,’’ by Himself. With. ‘‘A Visit to Whitman's ‘ Shanty,’” 
by J. L. Gilder. Hitherto unpublished portrait. 28 pages, handmade paper. 50 cts. 


oo 


No. 3. ‘ The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.”’ FitzGerald’s Translation. Fourth edition, com- 
plete. With an introduction by Hon. John Hay, and portrait of Edward FitzGerald. 32 pages. 25 cts. 





Critic Leaflets 


No. 1. ‘Recessional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. The most striking English poem since ‘* Crossing 
the Bar.” 6x8 in. 
eo 


No. 2. Col. Hay on FitzGerald’s ‘‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.”’ An address worthy 
of the subject. 4 pages. (Outof print). See pamphlet No. 3. 
oe 


No. 3. Lincoin’s Gettysburg Speech. One of the most memorable speeches ever made. In 
facsimile of autograph, and alsoin type. 4 pages. 





o@ 
No. 4. ‘‘The Vampire.’’ Mr. Kipling’s poem and Mr. Burne-Jones’s picture. 4 pages. 
_ © 


No. 5. ‘*The Banner of the Jew.’’ A ringing war-song by the late Emma Lazarus. Title 
and signature in facsimile of autograph. 


o@ 


No. 6. ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ by Francis Scott Key, and ‘‘ The American Flag,” by 
Joseph Rodman Drake. 4 pages. 


o@ 

No. 7. ‘* Crossing the Bar,’’ by Lord Tennyson. Signature in facsimile of autograph. 
oo 

No. 8. ‘‘ The Hagar Nation.’’ From ‘‘ The Shadow Christ.” By Gerald Stanley Lee, 
oo 


Handmade paper. Rubricated titles. 10 cts. each, 


Critic Pamphlets, Leaflets, etc., are sold at Scribner’s, Putnam’s, Dutton’s, Dodd, 
Mead & Co.’s, and Brentano’s. 








THE CRITIC 


Subscription rates:—One year (12 numbers), $2.00. Six months, $1.00. Briefer 
periods, 20 cents per month. 


Foreign postage, in Postal Union, one year, 60 cents, Briefer periods, 5 cents per 
month. Subscriptions begin with current number, unless otherwise ordered. 
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The Rnickerbocker Press 


NEW YORK AND NEW ROCHELLE 


possesses unexceptionable facilities for under- 
taking every description of printing and book 
manufacturing. 

Controlling a large and very complete plant, 
it is enabled to offer its customers a high grade 
of printing and binding at prices which will 
compare favorably with those paid for greatly 
inferior work. 

Special attention is given to the planning, the 
printing, and the binding of 


MEMORIAL VOLUMES REPORTS 
SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS MONOGRAPHS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OGENEALOGIES 
SCIENTIFIC THESES CLUB BOOKS 


and every department of book and pamphlet 
manufacturing requiring care, judgment, and 
good workmanship. | 





Correspondence Invited. Estimates Furnished 





Rew Dork Office: 27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street 
WORKS: NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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man with a newspaper con- 
nection, to act as_ sole 


American agent for first- 


class fiction and general services. 








Apply, with references, NORTHERN NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE, Kendal, England. 





To. Publishers! 


Pease bear in mind that the readers of Tue Critic are 
people who love books. Tue Critic is ‘the first /iterary 
journal in America.”” It is not political, it does not deal in 
general news. It is devoted to literature and the arts. 


JUAN PICO 


By WILL R. HALPIN. 
In one volume, decorated cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The services of a gentle- 
| 
| 


‘Tae Marvex (jrove. 


(Registered.) 


IN ALL DESIRABLE COLORS, 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


| B. Altman & Co. 





ust out. London, New York UAN PICO i 
Soon California life J NEW YORK. 
Artistic romance JUAN PICO 
Natural in development 
Pithy, strong, and virile % 
ieeetion powerful situations JUAN PICO 
Characters well drawn 
Of marked originality JUAN PICO 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by 
ROBERT LEWIS WEED COMPANY, 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Always. Alu Write. 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


A pocket pen and ink bottle combined, 
always ready for immediate use. 


To many it is merely a convenience, 


Use the 





some find it an absolute necessity, and 
to all it is a pleasure to have a perfect pen. 
A pen which is not suited to user’s needs 
may be exchanged. 
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They are made in a large variety of styles 
sizes, and at prices to meet every require- 
ment. 


’ 


For sale by all dealers, 
L. E. Waterman Co., 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World, 


155 & 157 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(3.-99, CRITIC.) 








KORONA CAMERAS | 


We invite the atten- 
tion of photographersto f 
these ameras ; to Lips | 

ll ° 
the lenses weed to the 
nicety of manufacture, 
and to the moderate 
prices, In these partic- 
ulars they are unique. 

These Cameras are 
made in all sizes and 
styles, and all equipped 
with our famous lenses. 
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FOUR INTERESTING BOOKS 
THE BARONET AND THE BUTTERFLY, 0,4 Vadeuine with « Verdict By Jawss 


‘McNew WHISTLER. Price, $1.25. 


Charles Henry Meltzer’s English version of “Die Versun- 
THE SUNKEN BELL kene Glocke,” by GERHART HAUPTMANN. Price, $1.00. 


THE MARLOWE BOOK Reproductions of si -four ee and photographs of 





Julia Marlowe ‘ Price, $0.25. 
JUST RHYMES By CHARLES nied Loomis. testaide illustrated by 
eX, Ser: ; ; : Price, $1.00. 
ssomdn at price. R. H. RUSSELL, 3 w. aide St., New York. 








COL. ROOSEVELT IN THE NORTHWEST 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Big-Game Hunting 


Stories of Mountain and Plain Comprising 


Me IN ¢¢ HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN,”’ and 
COPY OOCTE **THE WILDERNESS HUNTER.’’ 
CELEBRATED HATS oct. cf Smee 
| (Late Lieut.-Col, “‘ The Rough Riders,”’ present Governor of 
New ram. Author ¢ of ** The Wesies of the 
West,” “ American Ideals,” 


DEscrIPTIon. Son Octavo Volume. Nine hundred 
Berd, Fifty full- “page illustrations by Remington, Frost, 








LADIES’ ROUND HATS and BONNETS and 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 


Church, and others; also fourct-hings. Frontispiece 
178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, bet. 22d and a3d Streets, is a signed photogravure portrait of the author. Edition 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, limited to ooo numbered copies. Bound in three styles: 


Buckram, Three-Quarter Levant, Full Levant. 
Descriptive circulars and terms furnished on application 


ASHMEAD [LANSION G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


SusscripTion DEPARTMENT 
(Formerly ‘‘ THE CHELTENHAM”") 27 and gy dening Bs 23d Street 24 Bedford Street, Strand 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jd. 


ew York London 
No undesirable or badly ventilated rooms. Every 


od i . Special for in- 
modern improvement. Special arrangements forin- | QUR INSECT FRIENDS 


NEW YORK 








A home for those who leave home. Rates moderate. 
Miss MARY ASHMEAD, Proprietor AND FOES 
103 So. Penna. Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. | How to Collect, Preserve, and Study Them. 





By BELLE S. CRAGIN. 





With over 250 Illustrations. 8vo. 


DIXON’S GRAPHITE Miss Cragin sets forth the pleasure to 


IN STICK OR PASTE 


lubricates a bicycle chain as no other lubricant can. Sample be derived from a systematic study of 
size of above, sent free of ch 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. | the habits of insects, and gives many 








oints which will be of practical value 
| FROM CHANGE TO CHANGE UNCEASINGLY. die sagt ae 
Every day I receive parcels of old and new books. to the beginner. She gives comprehen- 
Ger. Yor won's bother ss prices are plainly preted in | | Sive descriptions of all the more import- 
front of each book. A Catalo ogue for the asking. 





< 
| 


ant species to be found in the United 
| GHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 E. 23d St., New York. Sa 


: : States, together with illustrations of the 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS same. 
OF FAMOUS PEOPLE cease 


Bought and Sold by 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Send for price lists. 1125 Broadway, N. Y.City. | 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 


Fourteen agate lines to the inch 


One month (one insertion), 20c. line. 
Two to five months (each insertion), 18c. per line. 


Six to eleven months 


(each insertion), rsc. per line. 
One year (twelve months) ‘“ - 12¢. - 





EW aes! og se MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Prepares for G to t Academt College dB 
for Government Academies, and Business. 
Mayor B. F. Hyatt, A AM. Principal. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls. 


ey ~ now for circular 
‘or Sept. 27, ‘99. 
Miss Sama J. Surru, Principal. 


St. Agnes School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 


Miss ELLEN W, BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLECE of the 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY 
For Women and Children. 
321! E. » igth St., New York Established 1865. 
ed October . ‘1898. Four years’ graded course. 
eaten, Clinics, Recitations, Instruction and Practice Work, under 
supervision, in L tb y of College and New York 


Infirmary. Operations and Clinics ‘in most of the City Hospitals and 
Dispensaries open to Women Students. 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean. 


HOME SCHOOL, EVERETT. 
Prepares girls for College. 
Literature, Music, and Art. 
Suburb of Boston. 
MRS. A. P. POTTER, Prin. 
Twenty-sixth year. 

















Special courses in 





THE MISSES ELY'S By wang FOR GIRLS. 
ober 
Riverside Drive, i ont 86th Streets, New York. 


McLean Seminary for Giris. 


College Preparatory. English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Rev. J. B. McLean, Simsbury, Conn. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorence Batpwin, Principal. Within eight years 
more than ninety pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. iploma given in both General and 
College-Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone build- 
ing. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For circular, address the 

Secretary. 


New Jersey, Pompton. 


The Henry C. de Mille 

ScHoot For Girts. Girls fitted for home life 
as well as for college. Special care given to 
delicate girls. Ath mandape mgs ¢ etc., under 
careful guidance. Young girls o tweive may 
begin preparation for college. Home train- 





ing given toall. Junior and Senior courses. 
—— 
rs. H. C. pz Mitte, Principal. 


Send yr illustrat 








CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR 
egias,-iz,ce IN 20 LESSONS 


study. Complete, bound, $1,50, 
Awarded First Prize, Columbian pe leeen aie Chicago, 1898. 
Bey fie ieee aah 4 simp) 
our original an mple 
LANGUAGES BY yon those y-ray to — ong 
A my, and have most perfect in- 
PHONOGRAPH strection ond amusement combined. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send §c, for cat. 
Cortina Academy of Languag 


es, - 44 W. 34th St, N. Y. 














ee yr nn sion 
Autocrapus. Send for my Bulletins. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 East roTH Street, New York. 








DOLLARS ® ® 1.00 
® @ AND DIMES 10 
count up in buying new and old 

boo .90 


s. At our prices you makea 
decided saving. - bil and 
talogues issued mont and sent tis. 
Libraries Purchased. f5 
8. F. McLEAN & GO., 44-46 East 23d St., N.Y. 
the At og Disposal. 


UTHORS' prepsration tor 
Brooks, . Deland, 


eee Nek 
GENCY Mrs. Burton Harrison, W. D. Howells, 
May an Charles Dudley Warner, 
and others. For circu- 














Cotitatons. Thorough 


, send wn. A * 
Buttaing 2d wampso WM. 


TA MME 
Popeciaattors 





RESSER, 111 Pierce 
and all nervous 4S of speech 
cured by a physician 
Janesville, Wis.—“ 1 pi cured at the Bryant School in 1887. ‘After. 
wards, went senate college, and have practiced law since ‘or. I 
heartily recommend this se, pol, for Dr. Bryant can oe any case that 
is curable. He is a careful, painstaking teacher, and has been very 
successful.”" W. A. JACKSON. 
Applicants may rely upon having the best treatment 
known, utilizing the celebrated German and French methods. 
Send for circular, ‘* How We Treat Stammering To-day. 


P.A. BRYANT, M.D., 9 W. Fourteenth St., New York. 








Editorial Bureau 


AUTHORS! Have you MSS. of Stories, 
Novels, or of other literary work?- We give ex- 
pert Revision, criticism, advice as to disposal, and 
read MSS. of all kinds, on reasonable terms, for: 
authors and Publishers. Address for circular (Z) 
and references—(note change of address), 

EDITORIAL BuREAU, 120 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


Mercantile Library, 


ASTOR PLACE. 
Branches: 426 Fifth Ave. and 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


Library contains 263,000 Volumes. 
Books forwarded oy mail or express to members out of town. 
MEMBERSHIP, $5 PER YEAR. 


QLD BOOKS. RARE BOOKS. 


CHOICE BOOKS. QUAINT BOOKS.. 
TYPOGRAPHY. TYPOGRAPHY. 
BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITION, &c. 


TASSTRATED CATALOGUF.. Pronounced t 
the MOST ORIGINAL and INTERESTING List Is 
SUED. , 8vo, with Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and itle Pages, P POST FREE, 6s. (which sum is. 
deducted from the first purchase of 30s.). 
PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66, Haymarket, St. James, London, S.W. 
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j>tory Of the Nations 


- England i in the 19th 
Century 


By, Justin -McCartuy, M.P. In: 2 
vols., Nos. 53.and 54 in The Story 
of the Nations Series. Fully. illus- 
trated. Large 12°, each $1.50. 


“ The Story of England’s Nineteenth 
Century" is a picture, rather than a 
record, of England’s development in all 
the arts of peace’since the close of the 
great’ war with Napoleon. Since that 
time a complete revolution has taken 

lace in all that relates. to applied and 
industrial science. The portraits of the 
~ great men who led all these different 
movements are carefully and vividly 
drawn, and the object is to impress the 
mind of the reader with a clear idea of 
each man and of each man’s work. in 
that period of English history. 


The West Indies 


A History of the Islands of the West 
Indian. Archipelago, together with 
an account of their Physical Char- 
acteristics, Natural Resources and 
Present Condition. By Amos Kip- 
DER Fiske, A.M. No. 55.in The 
Story of the Nations Series. Fully 
illustrated. Large 12°, $1.50. 


The events of the past year have be- 
gotten, at least in the United States, a 
new and keener interest, not only in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, but in all of 
that great group of American islands 
which still remain so largely under 
European control. Professor Fiske’s 
purpose has been to compress within 
the compass of one. moderate volume, 
and yet to present with adequate form 
and color and in.a popular style, the 
information about the West» Indies 
which would meet the needs. of that 
numerous but undefinable person, the 

“ general reader.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK & LONDON : 





A GUIDE 


TO THE 


WILD FLOWERS, 


‘By ALICE LOUNSBERRY. 
Mustrated by MRS. ELLIS ROWAN. 


64 beautiful full-page COLORED plates, showing 
79 different plants, and roo black-and-white 
plates. showing .103 plants, together with 54 
diagrams. [Better illustrated than any similar 
book. . Makes reading a pleasure. 

Contains descriptions of nearly 500 plants,—many 
more.than any similar book. 

It_ is complete in itself, employing no technical 
terms that it does not define, and requiring no 
other book to make it intelligible. 

Condensed and free from padding; it is mot too large 
to be a handy companion in the woods, fields 
and roads. 

Arranged according to the kind of So#/ in which 
plants grow,—the most natural classification. 
Family, Color, Odor, Range, and Time of 
Bloom aré all given in each case, Indexes of 
Common Names; Scientific Names and Colors 
aid in making identification easy. 


| As a text-book for the instruction of beginners— 


children or adults—the book is unexcelled. 

Mrs. Rowan is the world's greatest painter of wild 
flowers... She has won more medals than are 
possessed by any other woman, and she re- 
cently. refused. $75,000 offered by the German 
Government for her collection... Her drawings 
are from the fresh flowers im or near ‘their 
homes. ‘While artistic and beautiful, they are 
technically correct. 

Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, Director of the New 
York Botanical Garden, Emeritus. Professor of 
Botany, Columbia: University, and author of 
** An Illustrated Flora,” has made suggestions 
for the scientific part of the text and has writ- 
ten an introduction. 


Size 5% x 7% inches. Cover designed by 
Miss Amy Richards. Cloth, $2.50, net. Field 
Edition, full leather, $3.50, net. 


For sale by. all ‘Booksellers, 
or sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


5 and 7, East 16th Street, New York. 
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K any cena user of writing 
machines which one is unquestion- 
ably the best known because the oldest, 
most durable, easiest to run and to get 
for. 
The answer will invariably be the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 














327 Broadway, New York. 


_ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonic and Vitalizer where 
the system has become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 


’ “a 
Re NTS ES 


Especially recommend- 
ed for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so 
common with the grip 
patient. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by Druggists. 




















“SJ ror ORINKING, COOKING. CREAMS 8¢. 
S LOLIA& CHOCOLATES. 
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GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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Walter Bakers Co's} 
BREAKFAST 


as 


ago Less 





one cen CENT 
A CUP, 








A Perfect Food. Pure, Mutritioue, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. timitea 


Established 1730. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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